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j^-As this paper is not sent to any new sub ¬ 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur¬ 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposits. 

JJ- Any olergyman who will procure four sub¬ 
scribers, and sond us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

jjr Mr. V. B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. . 

jjr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent,. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 

JjT Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let¬ 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub¬ 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

rjr Agents will notice that we keep an aocount 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
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all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 


out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, whioh can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

j-i- We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show¬ 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to sendsuoh bank bills 
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[continued.] 

In its actual workings, the apprenticeship real¬ 
ized most of the objections made to it by the abo¬ 
litionists, and none of the horrible forebodings of 
their opponents. The instant transition of 800,000 
slaves into quasi freemen, was not attended by 
any disorder whatever. And during the four 
years which the ill-contrived scheme lasted, the 
negroes were generally law-abiding, tractable, 
and willing to work efficiently for their old mas¬ 
ters, in those hours which were their own, for 
fair wages. Not a drop of blood was shed; 
orimes of all grades diminished; vagrancy seldom 
showed its head; property was respected; the 
adults banished many of those domestic vices in¬ 
cident to a state of slavery; the children filled 
the schools; and this olass of West India seeiety 
rose in the soale of civilization and morals. So, 
too, the estates of the planters generally increased 
in value; domestic trade revived; and even after 
the forts were dismantled, and the troops sent 
away to suppress an insurrection among the 
whites of Canada, the Anglo-Saxons in the Ca¬ 
ribbean isles slept on quiet pillows. 

But, though a heaven-wide remove from sla¬ 
very, the apprenticeship was not a paradise to 
the negroes. The dissonanoe was inherent in the 
nature of the plan. Looking to harmonious re¬ 
sults, it gave the planters too muoh power, or too 
little; the negroes too much liberty, or too little. 
The oonsequenoe Was, interminable disputes be¬ 
tween masters and apprentices; between planters 
and special justices; between the Home Govern¬ 
ment and the Colonial authorities. The negroes 
■ were subjected to numberless oppressions, vexa¬ 
tions, and privations. In all these collisions, by 
no means were the negroes blameless; but their 
main causes originated with the planters, the ma¬ 
gistrates, or the local Legislatures. The majority 
of the justices (especially those sent from Eng¬ 
land) endeavored to execute the abolition act in 
its humane spirit. But too many of them could 
not withstand the seductive wit and wine of a 
olass, whose ohivalry and hospitality are prover¬ 
bial wherever unpaid labor has shed its liberaliz¬ 
ing influences. 

Antigua and the Bermudas discarded the ap¬ 
prenticeship, and adopted complete abolition. Ex¬ 
perience justified the wisdom of their choice. 
They reaped all the good fruits of the apprentice¬ 
ship, and none of the bad. Messrs. Thorne and 
Kimball, of this country, visited Antigua, Barba- 
does, and Jamaica, in 1837. From their admira¬ 
ble “ Six Months Tour,” I quote the following 
description of the “immediate” conversion to 
men, of 30,000 slaves of Antigua, on tho 1st of 


forebodings of disaster lowered over tho island. 
The day was fixed! Thirty thousand degraded 
human beings were to he brought forth from the 
dungeon of slavery, and 1 turned loose on the com¬ 
munity,’ and this was to be done ‘ in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye!’ Gloomy apprehensions 
were entertained by many of the planters. Some 
timorouB families did not go to bed on the night 
of the 31St of July ; fear drove sleep from their, 
eyes, and they awaited with fluttering pulse the 
hour of midnight, fearing lest the same bell whioh 
sounded the jubilee of the slaves might toll the 
death knell of the masters. Several American 
vessels which had lain for weeks in the harbor 
weighed anohor on the 31st of July, and made' 
their esoape, through actual fear that the island 
would be destroyed on the following day. .. . The 
Wcaleyans kept ‘ watch night’ in all their chapels 
on the night of the 31st. At St. John’s, the spa¬ 
cious building was filled with the candidates for 
liberty. All was animation and eagerness. A 
mighty chorus of voioes swelled the song of ex¬ 
pectation and joy, and, as they united in prayer, 
the voice of tho leader was drowned in the uni¬ 
versal acclamations of thankgiving, and praise, 
and blessing, and honor, and glory to God, who 
had come down for their deliverenoe. In suoh 


exercises the evening was spent until the hour of 
twelve approached. The missionary then pro¬ 
posed that, when the clock on the cathedral 
should began to strike, the whole congregation 
should fall upon their knees, and receive the boon 
of freedom in silence. Accordingly, as the loud 
bell tolled its first note, the immense assembly 
fell prostrate on their knees. All was silence, 
save the quivering half-stifled breath of the strug¬ 
gling spirit. The slow notes of the clock fell 
upon the multitude; peal on peal, peal on peal, 
rolled over the prostrate throng, in tones of an¬ 
gels’ voioes, thrilling among the desolate chords 
and weary heart-strings. Scarce had the clock 
sounded its last note, when the lightning- flashed 
vividly around, and a loud peal of thunder soared 
along the sky—God’s pillar of fire and trump of 
jubilee 1 A moment of profoundest silence pass¬ 
ed—then came the burst —they broke forth in 
prayer; they shouted, they sung, ‘ Glory,’‘ alle¬ 
luia ;’ they clapped their hands, leaped up, fell 
down, clasped each other in their free arms, cried, 
laughed, went to and fro, tossing upward their 
unfettered hands; but high above the whole there 
was a mighty sound, whioh ever and anon swelled 
up; it was the utterings in broken negro dialect of 
gratitude to God.” 

Thus passed the night in St. John’s. It was 
celebrated in a similar manner throughout the 
island. 

The experiment of immediate abolition in An¬ 
tigua and the Bermudas, and of the apprentice¬ 
ship in the other Colonies, has established the fol¬ 
lowing facts: That, while melioration is a great 
improvement on chattel slavery, yet immediate and 
complete emancipation is far preferable: That 
either change is safe to the person and property 
of the master: That, for either, it is the master 
rather than the slave who needs preparation. 

If ten years’ experience ever proved anything 
on this planet, the demonstration of these propo¬ 
sitions rings out clear from 800,000 voices in the 
British Colonies. 

Considerations of principle, uniting with a 
mass of facts showing the superiority of imme¬ 
diate emancipation over the apprenticeship, in¬ 
duced the abolitionists of England, in 1836—’7, to 
take a final stand for the complete disenthral- 
ment of the negro. Distinguished among their 
compeers for ability and zeal in this work, were 
Messrs. Buxton, Thompson, Sturge, and Sooble; 
the two latter gentlemen making a tour of inquiry 
through the West Indies. Meetings to promote 
this object were held in large numbers and of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, in the latter year, in 
Great Britain. A numerous convention of dele-_ 
gates met in London, in November; resolved that 
the apprenticeship should cease on or before the 
1st of August, 1838; memorialized the Govern¬ 
ment against its continuance; and, throughadep- 
utation, waited on the Colonial Secretary, to en¬ 
force their appeal. They were coldly, not to say 
contemptuously treated by Lord Glenelg. After 
selecting a Central Committee, to watch the min¬ 
istry and Parliament, the delegates went home to 
agitate the oountry. Thompson, Wardlaw, Smeal, 
and their coadjutors, aroused Sootland; whilst 
Sturge, Buxton, Scoble, and their friends, shook 
England. In the oourse of the fall and winter, 
petitions poured into Parliament with unprece¬ 
dented velocity, flooding the tables of both Houses, 
whilst seven hundred thousand women presented 
their prayer to the Gueen in behalf of her op¬ 
pressed female subjects in the Western isles. 

Parliament began to move. On the 20th of 
February, 1838, Lord Brougham, in presenting a 
petition from-Glasgow and vicinity, signed by up¬ 
wards of 100,000 persons, moved a series of reso¬ 
lutions for the speedy termination of the appren¬ 
ticeship, supporting them by a speech worthy of 
his brightest fame, and whose immediate publica¬ 
tion produced a strong impression upon the ooun¬ 
try. 1 cannot forbear quoting the closing para¬ 
graph of the peroration. 

Said Lord B.: 

“So now the fulness of time is come for at 
length discharging our duty to the African cap¬ 
tive. I have demonstated to you that everything 
is ordered—every previous step taken—all safe, 
by experience shown to be all safe, for the long- 
desired consummation. The time has come, the 
trial has been made, the hour is striking: you 
have no longer a pretext for hesitation, or falter¬ 
ing, or delay. The slave has shown, by four 
years’ blameless behaviour and devotion to tho pur¬ 
suits of peaceful industry, that he is as fit for his 
freedom as any English peasant—ay, or any lord 
whom I now address. I demand his rights; I de¬ 
mand his liberty without stint. In the name of 
justice and of law, in the name of reason, in the 
name of God, who has given you no right to work 
injustice, I demand that your brother be no 
longer trampled upon as your slave! I make my 
appeal to the Commons, who represent the free 
people of England, and I require at their hands 
the performance of that condition for which they 
paid so enormous a price—that condition Which 
all their constituents are in breathless anxiety to 
see fulfilled! I appeal to this House. Hereditary 
judges of the first tribunal in the world, to you'I 
appeal for justice! Patrons of all the arts that 
humanize mankind, under your protection I plaoe 
humanity herself! To the merciful Sovereign of 
a free people, I call aloud for mercy to the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands for whom half a million of her 
Christian sisters have cried aloud; I ask that their 
cry may not have risen in vain. But first I turn 
my eye to the Throne of all Justice, and devoutly 
humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes 
than to behold suoh vast iniquities, I implore that 
the curse hovering over the head of the unjust! 
and oppressor be averted from us—that your 
hearts may be turned to mercy—and that over all 
the earth His will may at length be done.” 

On the 29th of March, Sir George Strickland 
brought forward a motion in the Commons for 
the termination of the apprenticeship on the 1st 
■of August following. Ministers moved as au 
amendment the second reading of a bill to modi¬ 
fy the apprenticeship act. An exciting debate 
ensued, in which Lord John Russell avowed the 
settled hostility of Government to the abolition 
of the scheme. Sir George’s motion was power¬ 
fully sustained by Mr. O’Connell and Dr. Lush- 
ington. Ministers were successful by a small ma¬ 
jority. 

These events stimulated the abolitionists to 
greater exertions. While the motion of Sir 
George was pending, another large convention of 
delegates assembled in London,, and, soon after, 
another. During the spring, five thronged meet¬ 
ings were held in Exeter Hall, in whose proceed¬ 
ings, Brougham, Buxton, and other distinguished 
men, played a prominent part. The obstinate 
course of the Cabinet had not only exasperated 
publio opinion at home, but had produced a fever¬ 
ish excitement amongst the apprentices in the 
Colonies. 

In the midst of this furious contest, whose is¬ 
sue was shrouded in darkness, light suddenly 
broke in from an unexpected quarter. Lol a 
ministerial despatch, dated the very day after the 
November convention met, appeared in the West 
India newspapers, addressed to the Colonial Gov¬ 
ernors, in which Lord Glenelg informed them 
that agitation had again commenced, and would 
no doubt go on as before, and urging them to im¬ 
press on the Legislatures the necessity of doing 
for themselves, and in season, what the people of 
England were seeking to compel the Parliament 
to do for them! Thus the Cabinet, whilo pre¬ 
senting a bold front at home, was saving its life 
by indirectly and secretly doing the work aboli¬ 
tionists were forcing it to perform. 

Simultaneously with the arrival in England of 
the journals containing copies of the despatch, 
came the news, that the two small islands of Mont¬ 
serrat and Nevis had yielded to the ministerial 
solicitation, and resolved to emancipate their 
apprentices on the 1st of August. Other small 
islands soon copied their example. Barhadoes, 
with her 83,000 apprentices, followed in the train. 
Then oame Jamaica, with her 330,000. This set¬ 
tled the question. Other Colonies now gave 
way, and Ministers pledged themselves that all 


should be completed by the appointed day. It 
was done—the Cabinet averted an inglorious de¬ 
feat—the planters escaped a hurricane of violence 
in a dark night of negro insurrection—and, on the 
first day of August, 1838, the friends of emanci¬ 
pation assembled in all parts of the Empire, to 
render thanksgiving to God for the final over¬ 
throw of British negro slavery. 

The great work of 1834 and 1838, which we 
have hastily scanned, was accomplished by the 
People, and not by the Government; by the De¬ 
mocracy, as distinguished from the Aristocracy— 
the latter moving only when impelled by the for¬ 
mer. Of political parties, the large share of abo¬ 
litionists came from the liberals. Of religious 
sects, the most active were the Friends, the Bap¬ 
tists, and the Independents. The cry occasion¬ 
ally heard in this country, that the abolition of 
West India slavery was intended to be an indi¬ 
rect blow at American republicanism, is the shal- 
I low cant of owlish ignorance or demagoguical 
I hypocrisy. The Englishmen who bore a promi¬ 
nent part in the abolition cause, generally admire 
our free institutions, and are now efficient labor¬ 
ers in those reforms which aim to cripple the 
power of the privileged orders, to prevent olass 
legislation, and to scoure the equal rights of the 
masses of their countrymen. 

The conduct of the emancipated negroes dur¬ 
ing the last ten years has justified the eulogium 
pronounced upon them by Lord Brougham, in the 
last of the two quotations from him. Society in 
the islands is gradually settling down upon a civ¬ 
ilized basis. The magistrate has driven out the 
overseer; the school has taken the place of the 
whipping-post; tho press has supplanted the 
tread-mill; the monopoly of the absentee planter 
maintains an unequal struggle against the indi¬ 
vidual enterprise of the native. It is said that 
the large landed estates are diminishing in value; 
that the quantity of sugar, coffee, and rum, an¬ 
nually produced, decreases; that the negroes are 
reluctant to labor upon these large properties, 
preferring to set up little shops, or work at trades, 
pr cultivate small grounds on their own account. 
In the mass of conflicting testimony, it is difficult 
to get at the precise facts. I suspect, though, that 
these reports, so far as they originate in the 
islands, result to some extent from the efforts of 
agents of absentee proprietors to depreciate the 
properties, that they may purchase them at low 
rates; and from the deceptions of planters, who 
wish to maintain protective duties on their pro¬ 
ducts, that they may enjoy a monopoly of the 
trade with the mother country. But I presume 
that, to a considerable extent, these reports are 
true. I regret that they are not wholly true. 
Huge monopolies in the soil are hostile to human 
happiness. I hope these large estates will con¬ 
tinue to diminish in value till they are broken up 
•into small freeholds, each being cultivated by its 
individual owner. Suoh a consummation will be 
deprecated only by those who believe that the 
chief end of poor men, in hot climates, is to work 
as day laborers, on small wages, for bloated capi¬ 
talists, in the production of large quantities of 
cotton, ooffee, sugar, and rum. H. B. S. 


It’s a desolate place, that suburb of Fulton. O/ 
a cold, dark evening, when the easterly wind 
draws down the valleys, and the clouds drift by 
with a snow-spit now and then, I know not of a 
more desolate plaoe on earth. The long Front 
street of Cincinnati, which runs by the river-side, 
and follows the vagaries of the stream, at length 
draws close under the hills, and melts into the 
single avenue which forms the thoroughfare of 
the suburb city of Fulton. In front, rolls the I 
turbid Ohio; behind, rise the precipitous hills, 
whence olay avalanches forever noiselessly slide, 
pressing houses and stores hourly forward, for¬ 
ward, like an inexorable fate. 

Slowly, wearily, through the mud of that sin¬ 
gle thoroughfare, now on planks, now on the rail¬ 
way which runs in the midst of the street, now 
on the curb-stone of some intended, but never 
completed side-walk, the straight, soldier-like 
form of Ferdinand Spalding glanced amid the 
increasing snow-flakes,' as he struggled, after a 
long day’s work, to seek the material of more 
work. On his left lay the ship-yards, with their 
ribs of future leviathans glistening in the ghostly 
snow-light. Hill-pressed houses, nodding in tip¬ 
sy reverie, uncertain when to tumble, glowered 
on his right. Before him, the locomotive, filling 
the street with its black-white breath, and turn¬ 
ing the snow-flakes to grains of gold with its fiery 
eye, came screaming, crushing onward. But Fer¬ 
dinand saw not the silent spectral forms around 
him, heard not the shriek of the monster that 
drew near. The voieeful electricity which over¬ 
head was carrying on the chit-chat of men a 
thousand miles apart, had no interest - for him at 
that moment. He had left hungry children, a 
fireless hearth, a sick wife behind him; and his 
soul, commonly as free' from care as a bird, was 
for a while bowed down. Slowly, wearily, Fer¬ 
dinand has passed by the embryo steamers, the 
grating saw-mills, the chipping, splitting, planing 
machines, the subterranean rolling-mills, where 
half-clad, brawny men struggle forever with red- 
hot serpents of iron, and has entered the city, as 
street after street becomes conscious of gas. 

It was the same snow-spitting evening, two men, 
longer in conversation than usual, still sat over 
the store-stove in Main street. The gloomy night 
grew darker, and still they talked. 

“I give freely,” said the younger, buttoning 
his sack coat over a somewhat corpulent person, 
and drawing himself up with an air of satisfac¬ 
tion. “ For my means, Deacon Stiles, I give free¬ 
ly. I know the wants of the poor, sir. I have 
visited the poor. My wife, your niece, sir, does 
nothing but mother them. I give freely, but 
never blindly, Deacon Stiles; never blindly.” 

The elder, who had been sitting, doubled up, 
with his small, quiet eyes fixed upon the stove, 
suddenly opened those eyes to double dimen¬ 
sions, laughed in a supernaturally noiseless 
manner, and turning his cud, repeatod, “ Never 
blindly, never blindly, Reuben—freely, I know 
it, but never blindly ”—and he chuckled again, 
like a speotre. 

There are men in business,” said Reuben, 
emphatically nodding his head, “ who do as 
well as, I do, and buy real estate out of their 
profits, and who give nothing to the suffering. I 
know the men, I can put my finger on them. 
Others give to every beggar; they make beggars. 
They are beggar-breeders, sir. They ought to be 
fined, taxed, to support the paupers they bring 
on ns. In this oountry, Deacon Stiles, no honest, 
industrious man need want; if he has health, you 
know, of course. Show me the well man that 
says he is suffering, and I’ll Bhow you a rogue, 
sir—an impostor, sir—or a lazy, drunken vaga¬ 
bond. I know the poor; I have been in their 
houses.” 

“Wife,” said the Deacon,*laughing through 
his nose as he spoke, “ Children—Scarlet fever— 
Measles—Can’t work—No tools—Doctor took 
them.” 

Reuben’s mind seemed hardly to follow the ar¬ 
gument of whioh his companion gave tho heads, 
so he went back to his own experiences. 

“ My neighbor, next door here, has a theory 
that a great many oan he helped best by making 
them loans, giving them credit, and so on. It’s 
all nonsense. Ho makes beggars. Such fellows 
need to be dealt with strictly. Make them pay 
for what they buy, pay cash ; that’s the way to 
make them active, thriving, prompt.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the same 
soldier-like person that we saw coming through 
the mire of Fulton, entered, took off his straw 
hat, bowed stifHy, and asked if “the proprietor” . 
■teas in. Reuben coming forward as such, the in¬ 
quiry was made for red flannel. “ I am usually a 
purchaser from your neighbor,” said Spalding, 
“ but he is closed. I have an order, which muBt 
be completed to-morrow noon, or I shall not be 
entitled to my pay; and l must work till past 
1 midnight to complete it.” As he said thiB, his 


lip trembled, and his eye swam. Reuben turned cept the sword and the portrait of Wellington, 
to present his goods, when the other stopped Rim, John’s wages were reserved for rent. The money 
and said, painfully, it seemed, but resolutely, “ If due the strange visiter of the snowy night lay in 
I buy, sir, I cannot pay you till to-morrow, when the drawer, but no one thought of touching it. At 
I shall receive payment myself.” last, an offer was made of some work, if a peculiar 

Reuben looked at the Deacon, and smiled, “Did material could he had. Ferdinand went to his 
not I tell you so? My neighbor makes beggars, old friend; he had none; there was none, he 
doesn’t he, Deacon ?” _ _ thought, in town, unless at Reuben Small’s. With 

“I am no beggar, sir,”, said Spalding, half feet of lead, Ferdinand once again presented him- 
amazed, half angry. . * self before tho man who gave freely to the poor. 


“I spoke to this gentleman,” replied Reuben, Reuben remembered the straw hat. Had he cash? 
as he took his chair again. “I have no flannel to No; but he could refer to next door to prove his 
sell you, my friend.” punctuality. Reuben shook his head. The arti- 

The stiff bow was repeated, the straw hat re- cle was scarce—was a cash article, 
placed, and the cashless purchaser passed but “ But I am poor, sir—destitute.” 

once more into the storm. He tried one or two “Then work.” 


o purpose; so making up “Howcf 


his mind to come at early dawn, to his usual 
place of purchase, he turned to retrace his steps 
over the desolate path he had so lately trodden in 


ly dawn, to his usual “ Are you a seamstress ?” 

ied to retrace his steps “ My wife is, sir.” 

lad so lately trodden in “ And you, like a lazy vagabond, depend on 
your wife, do you, sir! Leave my store!” 
jggars,” repeated Reu- Reuben went home, full of virtuous indigna- 


“ My neighbor makes beggars,” repeated Reu- Reuben went home, full of virtuous indigna- r 
ben, as the door closed. The Deacon, who had tion, r 

watched the countenance, manner, and voioe of How placidly falls the fire-light over this Sax- o 
Spalding, with his half-shut eyes, laughed in ony carpet, these velvet-covered lounges, these ti 
his soul, and said to his companion, in a queer, damask curtains; how merrily it dances in the B 
confidential way, as 'thqmjft the store had been tall pier-glasses; how roguishly it opens for an in- tl 
filled with people, Vvrorig. Reuben; honest— stant the beauties of that landscape by Whittridge, e; 
works hard—seen better times.” then plunges it in darkness again, and laughs at n 

Reuben would ha,ve gone into an argument to you from the engraving after Teniers, or glooms n 
prove that he was right; but the Deacon, shaking from the copy of Rembrandt. The silent centre- tl 
with noiseless mirth, stopped him with “No talk, table is heaped with the soul-heard voices of the ri 
no talk; minds me want flannel myself. Cash dead—Milton, Dante, Southey—how strange b 
here.” they must feel in their suits of gold and morocco. 

The young tradesman laughed heartily at the A little woman sits by the grate, rocking anxious- 
idea of requiring the rich old Deacon to pay ly. She shades her face with a paper. Perhaps ti 
cash, hut nevertheless took the money, and the it’s the National Era ? No; she’s a kind little u 
two soon parted. Reuben returned to listen, over woman, and mothers the poor, but she hates anti- ti 
his chopB and young hyson, to his wife’s account slavery. She has an uncle, a rich uncle, in Lou- 
of the poor ’she had been mothering that day; isiana. The negroes she feels sorry for, but what B 
while the old man, who lived near Columbia, got business has the North to meddle with slavery ? i< 
into his wagon, and began the perilous journey She would like to have that question answered, e - 
through the heights and depths, the broken pave- She gives a dollar a month to send King James’s 
ments and immeasurable mul-holes of the same translation to Rome, but what has Ohio to do with E 
pathway whioh Spalding was pursuing on foot, slavery? u 

Deacon Stiles knew very well that Spalding was The outer-door opens; there is a scrubbing and b 
pursuing it; be knew where he lived, had in- grunting, a knocking of feet, clearing of throats, tl 
quired, into his condition, had sent him, or rather and blowing of noses, and the little woman rocks tl 
his Wife, customers; and yet this dismal evening, more and more nervously. Then Reuben enters, n 
as he passed the weary walker, though he looked “ Oh! Mr. Small,” says the little wife, hurriedly, ei 
closely at him. he did not stop, as one might have “I’ve heard of suoh a case! suoh a case!” s! 

supposed he would, to take him up; but drove Reuben had that day—it was just a week after n 
quietly by, and left the straw hat to catch the Spalding last saw him—given five dollars to the d 
snow-flakes at its leisure. Hai Reuben been agent of the Protestant Society, and something si 
there, he would certainly have said, “Wrong, almost like a frown crossed Ms brow at this 
Deacon.” Perhaps the old man. thought so; for threatened attack on his pocket; however, it si 
his head shook as if palsy-stricken with the might have been a wrinkle of fire-light. . Vi 
laughter that filled him, as an earthquake might “ The Thompsons, that hadn’t a pillow-case in 
some gray old continent. the house, wasn’t nothing to it,” said Mrs. Small, a: 

Round a fireless fireplace stood four shivering “ The Browns’case was a sad one,” she continued; y 
children. In their midst, on his knees, a fifth was “no tea, no sugar, for an age; but this is real ii 
trying to kindle some wet chips that he had just starvation, Reuben—positive starving to death! tl 
brought from the ship-yard, as he returned from You must go with me to-morrow morning and see u 
Ms day’s work at the bagging factory. On the it. We’ll have the carriage, and go after break- k 
bed lay the mother, a new-born infant, and a little fast, and you can be back by eleven.” it 

girl with the quinsy. Of the two boys and two “Where is it? Where would you take me, my 
girls, who stood about the fire-builder, hut one love? I’m a man of business; remember, Mrs. tl 
had on shoes—it was the smallest, not two years Small, a man of business.” tl 

old. A pile of red flannel shirts lay upon a bu- “ But you must go, Reuben; you must go. Un- e 
reau. The room was clean, and, had there been ole Stiles, who told me about it, said you must go; n 
a fire, would have been quite cheerful, with its he wished you to go.” t: 

white curtains and engravings. Over the mantel « Ah! well, my love, well! Deacon Stiles, well! v 
hung a portrait of the Duke of Wellington, and If he desires it, of course. I respect the Deacon, 
above it, the sword of an English officer. Mrs. Small. But how comes he to know anything 

The fire kindles, goes out again; once more it of the poor? - Does he visit the poor? I-Ie’s a 
lights up, and the little solemn faces around glis- rich man, a fine man, Uncle Stiles; but a little 
ten, and half smile; but the wet drops a second careful, 1 think, my love—a little close; hardly 
time extinguish their hopes. gives like some of us,” and Reuben laughed hap- 

“ It’s too hard on you, John,” said the pale pily. He thought partly of his own free-giving, 
mother, faintly, “ after your twelve hours’ labor.” partly of the unencumbered property of his wife’s 
“ Make it go yet,mother,” answered John, with bachelor uncle, 
a tone that was a perfect challenge to despond- This same old bachelor, after his visit to Spald- 
ency. “ Father’s had many a worse time making ing’s with the flannel, had been tied to his bed by 
fire in the mountains.” rheumatism; perhaps that hunt in the snow for 

Hope and perseverance conquer; the oak chips the shirt-maker’s house had some hand in it. 
slowly catch the blaze; picture after picture on However, on the morning of the day we now write 
the whitewashed walls wakes up, and the little of, he had got out again, and, on his way to town, 
bare toes on the bare floor forget to curl with cold had called at the same house, with some work he 
any longer. The child with the quinsy tries to had trumped up, to pay for the dollar he had 
speak her gratitude through her swollen throat; given them. He knocked at tfia door; no one 
and the mother closes ker eyes, to thank God. oame. A second and third knock were unanswer- 
There comes a knock at the door. John, who ed. He ventured to lift the latch, and enter, 
had stood back to give the youngsters a ohance, It was a bright morning, but the curtains of the 
opens it. A muffled form is seen holding out a little apartment were all drawn, and at first he 
bundle of some kind ; a pair of eyes which are could see nothing. Then oame to his eyes a bed, 
small, then large, look in at the scene, at the just- and by it were kneeling some sobbing children, 
kindled fire, and comprehend it all. What was on the bed ? He could not see. He 

“ Flannel for to-night for father. Pay to-mor- drew nearer. A sheet covered the whole surface 
row, next day. Dollar; work to he done next of the shuck mattress. With pious hands gently 
week.” he folded it down; three forms, cold os the iee . 

John takes tho flannel and the dollar bill, know- on the threshold, lay there, side by side—a 
ing nothing of what it all means. The visiter mother, an infant, and a little girl of five or six 
kisses the little girl that has gone to the door to years old—all so wasted that it was terrible to 
see who is come; slips something into her hand, look upon their hungry faces. Shuddering, the 
and slips himself down the abrupt hill, over the old man turned back the shroud. He looked at 
rail track, to the road where his old white horse the kneeling children, who had at last noticed 
and green wagon are waiting for him. No one him. They shook with cold; the skin around 
on earth heard that small laugh through the nose, their temples was half-transparent; their eyes 
as he turned his cud with closed lips, and wiped seemed phosphoric in the twilight, 
what he thought the snow-water out of his eyes. “Did you bring us some bread?” said little 
“So father bought his goods,” said the poor Mora, 
woman, thankfully, “ but what the dollar means, The whole hideous truth—which he had held 
I don’t know. Let us thank God for it, though, from him, afraid to think it—came like a blow 
for there’s not a mouthfulln the"housebut John’s upon the old man’s heart. Faint and staggering, 
dinner.” ho hastened to the nearest store—scandalizing old 

John was about to say he had his dinner at the Mrs. Strong, who saw him issue from the door, 
factory; and indeed he had eaten his usual Chunk and told all her neighbors, for twenty-fonr hours, 
of bread—for Ms dinner was always kept till how Deacon Stiles, of Columbia, had been up 
evening, it tasted so muoh better at home—but drinking with that lazy fellow, Spalding, 
he remembered the dollar, and saved himself from He bought some food, begged some firewood, 
the temptation. He did not want to lie, even to caught the first woman lie knew by the arm, and 
give them a meal. dragged her with Mm ; and when the widowed 

Little Mora, meanwhile, had run to the fire, tp soldier, haggard and heavy-eyed, opened his door 
see what the strange man had given her. It was with his arm-full of ship-yard chips, he found a 
a paper of sugar-plums and candy, with an orange fire blazing on the hearth, a pot simmering over 
at the bottom of the bag. “ That was for mama; it., the pale-faced children nestling in its blaze, 
they all knew that was for mama;” and the most and the Deacon doling out to them very small 
delicate morsels of cream candy were for poor mouthfuls of very dry bread, bidding them be 
Kate; they wouldn’tburther throat one bit. “But careful to eat slow, and “ masticate thoroughly”— 
who could the strange man he?” There was no a direction which resulted mainly in opening 
end of wondering. In half an hour, the father’s step their sunken eyes till they looked like four dwarf 
was heard. The door opened; the children sprang spectres. 

to meet him ; he embraced them with a mournful A few questions identified the present helper 
face; but their hearts were so bright that their with the friend of the snowy night. Little Mora, 
eyes were dim, and they saw in his countenance indeed, had whispered twenty times that it was 
reflected the joy that sparkled rn their own. he A few words explained the misery of the 

“ And who was it brought your flannel,” said Englishman. The sale of the shirts for their cost; 


the Deacon, and asked the particulars of the scene 
he witnessed. 

“ Father,” said the old man, “soldier; man of 
property; ruined; no work; knew nobody; proud; 
honest; wouldn’t ask, sooner die.” 

“A soldier,” said Reuben, “did I eve? see 
him ?” 

“ Be in presently;” and something like the usu¬ 
al silent laugh shdok the Deaoon’s breast. Then 
he went on, “ Wife sewed; boy in bagging facto¬ 
ry ; never ran in debt f no debts, no debts; wife 
sick; little girl sick, too; father sewed”—Reuben 
grew uneasy—“ all day, all night; cooked; nurs¬ 
ed; sewed. Was cheated; old Stump, olothes- 
man, you know him—cheated out of all his work 
and her work on seven dozen red flannel shirts.” 
As the Deacon grew warmer, he spoke louder and 
more like other men. “ Yos, sir,” and lie opened 
his eyes on the Main street dealer, whose gaze 
W : as now on the still coffins, now on the hollow- 
cneeked children, “ the making of seven dozen 
red flannel shirts wore they cheated out of.” The 
red of the flannel seemed reflected in the cheeks 
of Reuben. “ Then they began to starve,” con- 
tinned the speaker ; “ the sick felt it most; they 
sold all to the bed, that portrait of Wellington, 
that sword, which this man had used under the 
eye of Wellington. More work was offered; a 
rare material was needed; the only man—hear 
me, Reuben”—for Reuben had risen and gone to 
the window—“ the only man who had that mate¬ 
rial would not trust Mm, though he offered the 
best references.” 

“ Cruel wretch,” oried Mrs. Small. 

“Yes, cruel,” said her uncle, “through his 
thoughtlessness; through his theory that charity 
was not to be given by trusting, by loaning, in 
the way of business, at the counting-house.” 

“And did they starve ?” cried Reuben, turning, 
with tears running down his cheeks, after a fash¬ 
ion that made Mb wife admire him more than 
ever. “ Did they indeed starve ?” 

“ They had money in the house,” continued the 
Deacon, “but it was not theirs; they would not 
use it. They lived on corn meal; they picked up 
bones and boiled them; but, starving on such 
things dried up the mother’s milk; the ohild died; 
the mother’s heart sank, broke; she could eat 
nothing they could buy with the few oents they 
earned now and then, her stomach rejected it— 
she died; the little girl, with the quinsy, had no 
medicine, no food, no warmth, no mother, and she 
died, too. You may say yourself, Reuben, if they 
starved or not.” 

“And I am theirmurderer,” oried the conscience- 
stricken man, pressing his hot head against the 
wall, as if to crush the thought that haunted him. 

“ No, Reuben,” said the old man, kindly, “ you 
are not their murderer; but neither are you what' 
you might have been—their saviour. God put it 
in your power to save them, hut you did not dream 
that a counting-room, that cloth-selling, might be 
made the field- and the means of such wonders. 
You had not learned that the best sphere of ohar- 
ity is our daily walk in life.” 

Just then, the father and the minister oame in; 
the neighbors gathered; the service proceeded; 
the broken-hearted family gathered around the 
coffins, and gave the last look; but their hearts, 
much as they suffered, did not suffer as his did 
that day, when the clods fell on the victims of 
want, for their consciences were unclouded. 

J. H. P. 


Say, cannot tliy touch awaken 
Yet again i ts notes of Are ? 

“Has the soul of song departed?” 


“ Down the glen or through the wildwi 
By my side he rune no more, 

Nor with songs of merry childhood 
Comes to meet me aB of yore. 


the mother, “ and what does the dollar mean ?” the necessity of paying their rent with John’s 
“Flannel! dollar!” cried Ferdinand, with earnings—for while the wife was sick they could 
amazement. The articles wore shown him, but not move; the last disappointment at Reuben 
there was no end of wondering. The cry still was, Small’s; the short and shorter allowance of food, 
“ Who could the strange man be ?” . dwindling to nothing; his constant attendance for 

However, the dollar was used, and John ate his nearly forty-eight hours by the triple deathbed, 
dinner in oompany. which had taken away even the fragment of a 

Long after those merry eyes were closed and meal and the semblance of a fire—these things were 
those cheerful voices silenced, Ferdinand was at soon told. 

work. The sick child turned and moaned, and As the husband and father closed Ms melan- 
he gave it drink, and it, too, slept at length. He oholy tale, he rose, went to the drawer, and 
beat up his wife’s pillow, walked the uneasy in- brought to the Deaoon the remnant of flannel and 
fant to rest, and in the intervals, and after all the price of what he had used, telling him what 
were lost to this world’s trials, his needle was it was. The old man sprang from his chair, up- 
busy. It was a strange sight, doubtless, to any setting the table, with the pitcher of milk and the 
ghosts that flitted through Fulton that night— loaf of bread, and dropping from Ms lap the mor- 
this old soldier of the Peninsula making flannel sels he had been cutting with Ms jack-knife, 
shirts on the hanks of the Ohio. “ Great God! and you have been starving with 

Spalding' bad come to America with a compe- this money in the house 1” 
tence. He had bought a farm in Ohio; had been “ It was not mine,” said the soldier, quietly, 

ruined by Merino sheep and endorsements. Giv- The next morning, the comfortable little one- 

ing up everything, he oame to Cincinnati, where horse wagon owned by Mr. Small was floundering 
he knew one man; that man was on his deathbed, on its way to Fulton, every mud-hole bringing a 
and could not aid him. For months he had sought malediction half-way up Reuben’s throat. He 
in vain for employment; he knew no one; his wished the Common Council, and Deacon Stiles, 
manner was abrupt, bis pride strong; and but for and all folks who were fools enough to starve, just 
some sewing which his wife was doing, they might where they belonged. When he got to the turn- 
all have starved or hegged. When John got into pike, his soul grew smoother, hut presently came 
the bagging factory, it was a help; but when the the locomotive, that demon to the eyes of horse- 
wife was prematurely eonfined in the midst of a flesh, and the unhappy man was forced to scrain- 
contract which she had taken, and the pay for ble out into the mire, and wrestle with Ms terri- 
whioh depended on the exact completion of her fled beast, until, from hip to ankle, he was a real- 
work upon a specified day, all seemed lost. But estate owner in “ that detestable town of Fulton.” 
Ferdinand was a man of resource; as a soldier he In what state of inind, therefore, he drew near the 
had used the needle, and he now used it again. end of Ms journey, may be imagined. 

By noon the next day the shirts were placed At length, they reached the point where the 
before the employer, and, with straw hat in hand, Deacon had told them to stop. The horse was 
the Englishman awaited his payment—sir cents hitched, the hill climbed, the house recognised by 
for each shirt, beyond the oost of material. With the black crape on the latch, the latch lifted, and 
microscopic eyes tho contractor examined the Reuben stood in that dwelling which might never 
stitches; he detected the man’s hand. have been visited by Death,had he but asked a 

“ Wont do: wont do. Who made these?” few kind questions of the man whose wife was a 
i-' “My wife part- I part.” seamstress, or been willing to take Ms neighbor’s 

<i Thought so; ’ thought so. Can’t have them, assurance that a poor man might he trusted—an 
Poor trash,” replied the store-keeper. “ I’ll give assurance he would have taken in a moment, had 
you the cost of tho material; not a cent more.” a oountry merchant been the customer. 

“My wife is sick; we are starving. Take On the bed the only resting place, were the two 
her’s, they are well made,” cried the unhappy ooffins ; from the one, the wasted features of moth- 
substitute. er and babe, from the other, the sunken eyes of 

“ All or none. Cost of material or nothing, little Kate, spoke of woes that few know on earth. 
Keep them ; find a market if you can.” The other children, decently clad, but still shrunk 

Too proud to chaffer; in debt for the flannel-; and pinched from the odd and famine they had 
wholly unused to such scenes, Spalding took the gone through, sat upon a bench by the bedside- 
offer of the human vampyre, and, with a heart the father had gone for the clergyman, 
sick against his fellows, and half rebellious against Reuben, whose heart was a kind one, felt 

his God, turned away. strangely troubled, as he looked upon the re- 

He paid the merchant who had trusted him for ality of starvation—a thing, as he had always 
most of his materials. The remainder of the mo- thought and said, unknown in Cincinnati, where 
ney and tho remnant of flannel left from his last all is so abundant and so cheap.^ He turned to 
piece, he laid away until the owner should ap- - 

P And now began a series of sacrifices, self-de- 

nials, and sufferings, which we dare not attempt Lnriett several Ter® flue children. Our story is, in all its 
to describe. Every saleable article was sold,,ex- -features, drawufrom facts within our own knowledge. 


EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 

The Louisville papers contain the proceedings 
of a large meeting^ held in that city, of the friends 
of gradual Emancipation. A committee reported 
resolutions, declaring that they disclaim all sym¬ 
pathy with Politioal Abolitionism, regarding 
Emancipation as a question of purely local char- 

That they were in favor of inserting a clause 
in the new Constitution, fixing a period at which 
Slavery shall cease—to take effect at a period and 
in a manner that shall best subserve the interests 
of both master and Blave. That a postponement 
of the question will occasion increased diffi¬ 
culties. 

Mr. Breckenridge offered a substitute, in whioh 
are the following declarations upon this subject: 

“That it is our.deliberate and solemn convic¬ 
tion that the lasting prosperity and true glory of 
this Commonwealth will be promoted by such 
changes in the Constitution as will gradually 
abolish Slavery, and tend to remove tho colored 
population. 

“ That primary meetings, and free, open, and 
manly discussion, be held and had in every part 
of the Commonwealth. That a Delegate Conven¬ 
tion be held at a future day, to consider the best 
means of concentrating public opinion upon the 
subject of Emancipation. 

“ That the subject belongs exclusively to the 
citizens of their own State, and they deprecate 
the interference of all other persons whatsoever.” 

The substitute and the resolutions of the com¬ 
mittee were referred back to a committee, who are 
to report at an adjourned meeting on the 12th 
instant. 

The Louisville Examiner proposes that the Le¬ 
gislature shall direct the sheriffs to open a poll 
at each precinct next August, and let the people 
vote directly on the question, “ Shall Slavery be 
perpetuated in Kentucky, or not?” and let this 
vote be the instructions of the people to the Con¬ 
vention. 

In remarking on tMs proposition, the Louisville 
Courier says: 

“ If the advocates sf Slavery are as strong in 
Kentuoky as they say they are, they can make no 
objection to the proposition, and their refusal to 
support such a proposition would be conclusive 
evidence that they have less confidence in the 
popularity of their cause than their words would 
indicate. Now, gentlemen, toe the mark, and face 
the music—are you willing to let the people of 
Kentuoky express themselves at the polls on the 


question of Slavery ? If the people say it shall 
be perpetuated, there is an end to the controver¬ 
sy. Now, let those who pretend they have the 
voxpopuli with them, show their hands.” 

CIRCULAR ON CHEAP POSTAGE. 

Sir : In the letter of Mr. Hobbib, Assistant 
Postmaster General, dated December 21,1848, it 
is shown that there is a burden thrown upon 
letter postage, for the expense of numerous un¬ 
productive routes, for one-third of the transpor¬ 
tation of newspapers, and for the entire cost of 
franked matter in the mails; and that this burden 
gives to our postage the character of a tax. 

Also, that the British Government,in reducing 
their postage from high rates to a low and uni¬ 
form rate, changed its nature from that of a tax 
to that of freight, or the just prioe of service ren¬ 
dered. 

The tax on British postage he states 

at. $8,000,000 

The tax on American postage he es¬ 
timates at more than - - - $1,000,000 

He says: “ Relieve postage of this ohnracter— 
change its nature, as they did in England, to that • 
of freight—reduco it to its simple element of 
transportation — then we may successfully emu¬ 
late the example of England in Postage Reform, 
relying on tho-energies of a young and growing 
people to make up for the disadvantages of greater 
territory and less population.” 

This three-fold burden, of one million dollars, 
if it is to be continued by the Government, 
he advises, should be paid by the Government 
out of the common Treasury; and not leave the 
service to he performed as it is now, “ at the ex¬ 
pense of a class of citizens who have no more in¬ 
terest in the matter than the rest of the public.” 

The amount required for the sup¬ 
port of the Post Offioe is set at - $4,400,000 

Of which the Government should 
pay, for the unproductive routes, 
for newspaper postage, and for the 
expense of franked 
matter - - - $1,00.0,000 

Newspapers will pay - 750,000 — 1,750,000 

Leaving to be raised from letters - $2,650,000 

To pay this last sum, at two cents 
postage, the number of letters re- jg 

quired will be - 132,500,000 

The first year of cheap postage in 
Great Britain, the number of let¬ 
ters was. 160,000,000 

Which, at two cents, would yield - $3,200,000 

The fourth year, the number was - 220,500,000 
Should the same system be adopted here, and 
with a proportionate increase from fifty-eight mil¬ 
lions, (the present number)— 

The fourth year would give - - 160,000,000 

And a proportionate increase in the 
eighth year .... 260,000,000 
Which would yield, for letters alone $5,200,000 
The number of letters in the Brit- ' 
ish Post Office the eighth year was 346,000,000 
The population served by the Brit¬ 
ish Post Office, is 27,000,000 

The square miles of territory are - 116,700 

The population served by our Post 

Office is. 20,000,000 

The square miles in the States of 
this Union, leaving out the Terri¬ 
tories, are not less than - - 1,199,000 

It has been supposed that, considering the ad¬ 
vantages derived by the British Post Office from 
their high rates of sea postage, and considering the 
vastness of our territory, and the magnitude of 
our system of mails, three cents will be cheaper, 
in proportion to the service performed, in this 
country, than one penny is in England. 

Three hundred and forty-six mil¬ 
lions of letters, at one penny, give £1,416,666 
The whole oost of management of 
the British Post Offiee is - - £1,138,745 

The penny postage therefore yields 

a nett revenue, independent of - 

the sea or packet postage, of - £277,021 

Equal in Federal money, at $ 4.84 

The British Post Offioe, therefore, does’ not de¬ 
pend on the packet service for its ability to sup¬ 
port itself; but the whole amount of Bea postage 
goes as nett revenue into the treasury. 

The cost of management of the Brit¬ 
ish Post Office, reduced to Fed¬ 
eral currency, is $5,061,090 

The entire expenditure of our Post 
Office last year was - - - 4,326,859 

The cost of the British exoeeds- 

ours by.$734,240 

Whioh shows that our Department is cheaper 
than the British, and that two cents is as fully 
the cost of the service rendered in this country, 
as one penny is in England. 

But the estimate only requires let¬ 
ters to pay - $2,650,000 

Fifty-eight millions, the present 
number of letters, at two oents, 
will yield only - 1,160,000 

Requiring an increase of letters of - 74,500,000 

Mr. Niles considers that the number 
of paying letters at three cents, 
without abolishing the franking 
privilege, would be the first year 

at least. 92,900,000 

It is reasonable to expect that, at 
two cents, the number would in¬ 
crease the first year to at least - 100,000,000 

Which would yield in revenue - $2,060,000 

And require a special appropriation 
for one year, to meet the deficien¬ 
cy, of - $650,000 

The second year might fall short 

about half as much - - - $325,000 

The tMrd year, the letters would pay more 
than the amount required from letter postage. 

A gentleman now in England, having access to 
the best sources of information, has, on request, 
made special inquiries ; and, in a letter dated 6th 
December, 1848, he gives figures differing a little 
from those heretofore current in this country, but 
making the case stronger in favor of the present 
argument. 

Gross revenue for the year ending 
5th January, 1848 - - - £2,181,016 

Deduot receipts for foreign and co¬ 
lonial postage - 616,000 

Gross amount of penny postage - 1,565,016 

Cost of management for the year - 1,196,530 

Nett revenue of penny postage - 368,486 

Equal in Federal currency to - $1,783,472 

The cost of management of the British Post Offioe 
the last year of the old system, and before the 
great extensions of mail servioe and the expen¬ 
sive system of railroad service 
were introduced, amounted to - £756,999 

Whioh in Federal currency is - $3,663,875 

Showing that their machinery is more expensive 
than ours, and that in emulating the example of 
England we have the advantage of cheapness, not¬ 
withstanding the extent of our system of mails. 

The following table shows, by comparison, the 
gross inoome of the two Post Offices, beginning 
with the fourth year of the new Bystem, in Eng- 


1844 - - - £1,620,867 $4,237,285 

1845 - - - 1,705,067 4,289,841 

1846 - - - 1,901,580 3,487,199 

1847 - - - 1,978,203 2,045,893 

1848 - - - 2,181,016 4,371,077 

Is it, then, unreasonable or entbusiastio in us 
to ask that two cents may be the rate of letter 
postage? 

We do not wish this question to be in any way 
involved or complicated with any other questions 
of postal reform. 

With this one principle settled, that postage is 
no longer to be of the nature of a tax, to pay other 
expenses of the Government, or to benefit other 
interests, but is to be the just prioe of service 
rendered, all other parts of the postal machinery 
would soon conform to it. We are willing to 
leave all other matters to remain as they are, or 
to be chaffged, as the wisdom of Congress shall 
decide, now or hereafter. But on this one point, 
the results of theory, of arithmetic, and of experi¬ 
ment, appear to us so conclusive, that we oannot 
but urge the matter upon the attention of Con¬ 
gress, for a speedy decision. 

JOSHUA LEAVITT, 

Secretary of the Boston Cheap Postage 
Association. 

WashingTon, February 12, 1849. 


Resolved , That we, the Representatives of the 
people of Kentuoky, are opposed to the abolition 
or emancipation of Slavery in any form or shape 
whatever, except as noTv provided for by tho Con¬ 
stitution and Laws of the State. 

A Yankee in Boston has a “rotary sewing ma¬ 
chine,” which will sew a yard a minute, with the 
“fast stitch” made in sewing the seams of pan¬ 
taloons. 
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THE TERMS. 

»e attention of our readers 




We again call 
extract from the “ T« 

“ Every subscriber renewing bis subscription, and sending 
ub two new subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
_ dollars.” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 

Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not, a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the 


.. This dc 




hope each subscriber, as his subscription rui 
ear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may 
w subscribers, and supply himself and them f 

sommunieations to the Bra, whi 

or for publication, should be addressed to 

G. BAIl-EY, Jun., Washington, L 
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THE HON. JOHN I. CLAYTON. 

It is generally understood here that atelegraphic 
despatch from General Taylor has been received 
in Washington, requesting the Hon. John M, 
Clayton to accept the appointment of Secretary 
of State. Mr. Clayton is the author of the famous 
speech, in which is broached the project of a great 
Taylor Republican Party. The appointment is 
significant. 

“CHARITY IN THE COIJNTING-HODSE AND 
OUT OF IT.” 

Wo oall attention to the simple, but powerful 
narrative on our first page, illustrating two kinds 
of Charity. It is the first of a series which we 
have engaged from the same pen, to be furnished 
at intervals of two months, each complete 
itself. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We are under great obligations to our kind 
friendB, the publishers and booksellers. Their 
favors will be notioed next week. 

THOMAS A. WADSWORTH 

Will oblige us by informing us immediately whore 
a letter will roach him. 

SPEECH OF GENERAL WILSON. 

Wo never listened to a speech in the House 
which seemed to produce more effect than that 
made by General ’Wilson of New Hampshire, 
last Friday. Read the report; though no report 
can do justice to his impassioned, manly oratory. 

THE PLAN AND OBJECT. 

The Washington Union, in one of its long ar¬ 
ticles urging the settlement of the Territorial 
Question, says, speaking of the bill of Senator 
Douglas: 

“ It erects California into a State. It provides 
for the admission of New Mexico into thq Union, 
as a State, as s.ooo ns she shall have acquired the 
necessary population. It would be a violation of 
good faith, if any future attempt should be made 
to incorporate the Wilmot Proviso with this ar 
rangemeiit. Both parties are deeply interested ii 
the adjustment of this exciting question. Tin 
friends of General Taylor are as much concerned 
in preventing further agitation as the Democratic 
party. But this is a question that overrides all 
party. The peace, perhaps the perpetuity, of the 
Union depends upon its adjustment. Who will 
refuse to loud a helping hand to it* consummation ? 

“We understand that some of the Southern mem¬ 
bers are objecting to the bill. We have respect¬ 
fully weighed their arguments; but we oannot 
attach the same importance to them which they 
do. " Will you,’ say they, ‘give up all Southern 
claim at once to California, and not only surren¬ 
der her, but admit her two Senators at the next 
session, to assist the other Senators from non¬ 
slaveholding States in fastening the Wilmot Pro- 

we have no idea that California can ever become 
a slaveholding State. Messrs. R. .T. Walker, 
Buchanan, and Cass, in their respective letters, 
expressed the unqualified opinion that it could 
never become such a State; that the nature of the 
soil and olimate forbids it. But independently of 
these suggestions, we refer to the character of the 
population for the answer. There are very few 
negroes among them as laborers. The great mass 
of the people who are already there, and who are 
emigrating to her land, consist of American citi¬ 
zens and foreigners who are opposed to slavery. 
What benefit can the South obtain from delay? 

“The people of California, we hope, will prove 
true to the Union ;'in which case they will form 
a Provisional Government for their own protec¬ 
tion, and they will call a convention to frame a 
Constitution. They will knock at the doors of the 
next Congress for admission as a State; and the 
strong presumption is, that she will then be admit¬ 
ted. Her Senators will then be at liberty to vote 
without restriction, and without a virtual pledge 
to the country to vote for any Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment for New Mexico which they may prefer; 
and the apprehension is, that under such circum¬ 
stances they will vote to fetter New Mexico with 
the Wilmot, Proviso. The situation of things will 
be very different, if Congress should now vote for 
the bill to admit California as a State, and also 
New Mexico as soon as she is provided with an 
adequate population. This bill constitutes a sys¬ 
tem both for California and New Mexico. It 
would be tbe grossest breach o%public faith, if 
the next Congress should attempt to incorporate 
the Wilmot Proviso with the arrangements for 
the regulation of New Mexico. Tho two Sena¬ 
tors from California would be the last to coope¬ 
rate in such a fraud; and, for one, we say that if 
such an attempt should succeed in Congress, we 
should be the last person in this country to sub¬ 
mit to it. The South would ‘resist suoh a gross 
violation—not only of their equal rights, but of 
the public faith —at any hazard. We should hold 
men who could be capable Of suoh double-dealing 
as guilty of one of the greatest political transgres¬ 
sions which could be committed. We should hold 
them as unworthy of being confederates in this 
great confederacy of States. We should hold 
that suoh a Government would not be fit to he 
trusted with t.he lives, the property, the rights, 
the liberty of the people who live under its laws. 
We see no benefit, therefore, in any delay. On 
the contrary, we see confusion, violence, every 
species of disorder in California, from doing 
nothing at this session; and danger to the Union, 
distraction — perhaps dissolution—from further 
procrastination and continued excitement.” 

The project of evading the slavery issue in¬ 
volved in the acquisition of Mexican territory, 
by the admission of California as a State, is not 
a new one. It was agitated among certain party 
taoticians last winter, after the failure of the 
Clayton Compromise. Who first suggested the 
idea, we are unable to say. Mr. Foote, or 
introduction in the Sehate of tho first bill, oi 
subject., seemed auxious to be recognised a 
author of the scheme. That it originated among 
slaveholders, is not doubted; and that it found 
favor with Northern conservatives and office- 
seekers, is well understood. In the Washington 
correspondence of certain leading Whig papers 
in the North, hints were thrown out of the rea¬ 
sonableness of this mode of settling the contro¬ 
versy. It would save the honor of the South ; it 
would secure the concurrence of the North; it 
would still agitation; it would remove an cle¬ 
ment greatly interfering with party arrange¬ 
ments ; and all real friends of Free Soil would 
be satisfied, because Slavery could not pass be¬ 
yond the Rio Grande, and the new State would, 
from necessity as well as choice, be non-slave¬ 
holding. 

The first bill brought forward by Mr. Douglas, 
as we have seen, was summarily despatched by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The 
second bill introduced by him defines the bound¬ 
aries of California, and provides for the organiza¬ 
tion of a State Government in New Mexico, (to 
which it leaves a strip of two or throe degrees 
on the Pacific coast,) when the population shall 
have reached the requisite number. 

Mr. Hilliard, in the House, has given notice of 
his intention to propose a substitute, containing 
provisions like those of the Senate bill, for the 
Territorial bills, when they shall be taken up; 
and a few days since, while the Fortification bill 
was under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, he delivered 
an elaborate speech, explaining his Scheme, and 
enlarging upon its merits. He, too, seemed to 


admit the probability that California would be a 
non-slaveholding State; but throughout he pro¬ 
ceeded on the assumption that all the rest of the ' 
territory, whether annexed to Texas, or set 
apart under a distinct Territorial Government, 
would be the heritage of Slavery. In fact, he 
proposed this scheme to Southern men, as the 
only one now left by which they could carry their 
peculiar institutions (Slavery) to the Pacific! 
(Mr. Hilliard, who thus seeks to export Sla¬ 
very to the shores of the Pacific, is a Methodist 
preacher.) 

All these projects propose to authorize the 
formation of a State Constitution in California, 
and pledge the faith of Congress to its admission as 
a Slate, on one condition only—that its Constitu¬ 
tion be republican in form. The Government of 
South Carolina, under which more than half of 
the inhabitants are held in shivery, is republican 

fbrm. So was that of Rome, a republican form 
of Government, at the very moment when Sla¬ 
very was blasting tho fertile fields of Italy; and 
Athens enjoyed even a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment, while the large majority of ts population 
was in servile bondage. 

Should any of these bills pass Congress, and 
California apply, with a republican form of Gov¬ 
ernment in her hand, for admission as a State, the 
faith of our Government would be pledged to 
grant admission, though the new Constitution 
should tolorate Slavery, and though it might^c 
proved that hundreds of Blaves were alreany 
component portions of the population. One ob¬ 
ject, then, of this scheme is, to give Slavery ar 
equal chance with Freedom in the new State 
and, should it avail itself of the opportunity to 
found an empire there, to disable Congress of 
all power to interfere. 

We know that the “frank” admission of the 
slaveholders, that the new State will be non-slave¬ 
holding, and the endorsement by Whig authori¬ 
ties of the assumption of Messrs. Cass and Bu¬ 
chanan, that Slavery cannot exist in California, 
have had their desired effect. The people of the 
free States incline generally to the same opinion, 
and, for that reason, view with too much indiffer¬ 
ence this artful scheme of slavery-propagandism. 
There are members ef Congress from those 
States, on whom Anti-Slavery people have been 
customed to rely, who are on the point of giving it 
their countenance. We doubt their sagacity. It 
seems to us that a project, the paternity of which 
was claimed by Mr. Foote, who would prefer a 
dissolution of the Union to the adoption of any 
measure for restricting Slavery; which was 
brought forward iu the Senate by Mr. Douglas, 
who used every effort to encumber the Oregon 
bill with tbe Missouri Compromise, and who has 
since shown himself the indefatigable ally of tbe 
Slaveholders; which is strongly urged by Mr. 
Downs, one of the signers to the Calhoun Mani¬ 
festo ; which has been pressed by Mr. Hilliard 
in the House, as the only means left of carrying 
the peculiar institutions of the South to the Pa¬ 
cific coast; which is the favorite plan of the 
Washington Union, the fierce and- exclusively 
tional organ of the Slavery Interest; and which 
has not yet found an open advocate in a single 
member of Congress, known to be a sincere oppo¬ 
nent of the extension of Slavery—is, to say the 
least, an extremely suspicious measure. 

Wc must not overlook the fact, that the 
gration to California is from the slaveholding 
as well as nou-slaveholding States. Numerous 
companies of adventurers are in formation all 
through the South and Southwest, and many 
sels have already sailed from Southern ports- 
That the large planters, to any considerable 
tent, have yet commenced migrating, we do not 
suppose; but we know from sufficient, testimony, 
that not a few of the class of smaller slavehold¬ 
ers are now on their way, with their slaves with 
them, to the Pacific shores. A citizen of Vir¬ 
ginia, who has personal knowledge of what he 
affirms, assured ns, a few days ago, of this fact j 

and, soon after, we learned that Colonel-. 

of Missouri, had set out with eight slaves, in¬ 
tending to prepare a home jn California, and. 
then return for the rest of the slaves, and his 
family. Doubtless he is one of many. Now, 
need we be told that, wherever slaveholders go, 
one of them will be more than a match for five 
non-slaveholders ? The hundreds of thousands 
of white people in Kentucky are ruled by 
thirty-one thousand slaveholders—tho whole i 
her, according to tho Auditors books. It will Ije 
so in California, unless the People there, now, in¬ 
stitute at once a Provisional Government, and 
prohibit Slavery, or unless the Congress of the 
United States do this service for them. The 
plan of Mr. Douglas will not go into operation 
until the bodies of emigrants now on their march, 
or about to start, shall have arrived; and then it 
is to be carried out under the auspices of the 
aoting Governor and associate authorities, 
the employment of the United Stales; whom, doubt¬ 
less, ere thi3, the Executive in Washington, 
ever vigilant, and peculiarly so at this time, over 
the interests of Slavery, has despatched instruc¬ 
tions calculated to defeat, if possible, any 
festalion of the popular will against Slavery. No 
one, who recollects the pertinacity of the Admin¬ 
istration on this point, its complete identification 
with the slaveholding interest, its great energy, 
its sleepless vigilance, and its unscrupulous pol¬ 
icy, can doubt this. 

In view of all these facts and probability 
how can any true friend to the maintenance of 
free institutions in the Territories, treat with 
toleration this Douglas project! 

Observe how the editor of the Union reasons 
with his Southern friends. Act now, support this 
bill, and, though we may lose California, yet 
shall place its two Senators, and this Govern¬ 
ment, under such pledges, that they will all be 
restrained by good faith from attempting to im¬ 
pose any restriction on New Mexico. But, de¬ 
lay; let Congress adjourn without doing any¬ 
thing; and next winter, California will come, 
with a State Constitution, knocking at the door 
for admission. Her Senators then will be under 
no such pledges, and they will unite with the 
other non-slaveholders in imposing an Anti-Sla¬ 
very restriction on New Mexico. The result 
would be, total loss , unless we should resist at all 
hazards, “and certainly we should be the last per¬ 
son in the country to submit to it.” 

This is the position of the Union. No con¬ 
struction can be given to it but this: the bill of 
Mr. Douglas, while it leaves to the People of 
California the whole power of settling this Sla¬ 
very question, which it is not improbable they 
may decide against us slaveholders, secures to 
us the whole of New Mexico, including what 
may be swallowed up by Texas and tbe otlior 
portion, which, extending to the Pacific, will fur¬ 
nish ample ground for gradually extending 
institutions all over Lower California 1 

Will the opponents of slavery-extension suffer 
this monstrous imposition ? What is to be done? 

The bill will soon be taken up in the Senate, 
and the House may probably sop fit to delay dis¬ 
cussion, while it shall be pending. The advocates 
of the bill have adroitly assumed that, 
poses the organization of a State, the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Wilmot Proviso will be inadmissible, as 
Congress can impose nd other condition than that 

form of Government shall be republican. This 

simply assumption, nothing else. Congress 
claims to dictate the manner in which tho Con¬ 
vention shall be chosen, the persons who shall be 
eligible, and the number of Representatives to 
which the new State'shall be entitled. In the 
of Missouri, it prescribed a most important 
condition to its admission as a State, which was 
complied with; and in the case of Texas, it ex¬ 
pressly ordained the Wilmot Proviso as a funda¬ 
mental condition to the admission of any Stales 
that might be formed out of the territory above 
If this was constitutional, the same con¬ 
dition in tho organization of States below that 
latitude would have been constitutional. 

We quote the language of the joint resolution: 

“ Now States, of convenient size, not exceeding 
four in number, in addition to the said State of 
Texas, and having sufficient population, may, 
hereafter, by consent of said State, be formed out 
of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 


to admission under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out. of that portion of said Territory lying south I 
of 36° 30' north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted 
into tbe Union with or without slavery, as the 
people of each State asking Admission may desire. 
*nd in such State or States us shall he formed out of 
tch territory north of said Missouri Compromise 
line, slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crimes, 
shall he prohibited? 

No slaveholder has ever questioned the consti¬ 
tutionality of this provision, and yet it prescribes 
a fundamental law in the organization of a Stale. 

When the bill to authorize the People of 
California to form a State Constitution shall 
come up, why would it be improper to ingraft 
same condition ? The very words of 
the Texas joint resolutions might be used — 
provided, that “in such State, slavery or in¬ 
voluntary servitude (except for crimes) shall 
be prohibited.” This is a high precedent. If 
Congress could, by joint resolution, enact that 
slavery or involuntary servitude (except for 
crime) should be prohibited in States formed out 
of the slaveholding country of Texas, certainly 
there can be no doubt of its power to prohibit 
the evil in States to be formed out of the free ter¬ 
ritory acquired from Mexico. 

This is one form of making the bill &fe for the 
interests of freedom. Another form is furnished 
the Ordinance of 1787, which makes the 
elusion of slavery from the States to be formed out 
of the Northwest Territory, a subject of compact 
between those States and the United States. 
Thus: “ The following articles shall be consid¬ 
ered articles of compact between the United States 
d the People and States of said Territory, 
be forever unalterable unless by common con- 

Tho Confederation possessed the same power 
over the Northwestern Territory which the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Union possesses over our present 
Territories. 

The validity of this compact made by the for¬ 
mer, as referred to ( above, has never been ques¬ 
tioned by any judicial tribunal in the country. 
and the compact has been regarded as the basis of 
the organization of all the States in the North¬ 
west Territory. If there be any doubt, then, as 
to the power of Congress to enact that Slavery 
shall not exist in a new State, there can be 
doubt of its power to form such a compact (as the 
six fundamental articles of the Ordinance of 
1787 constitute) with New Mexico and Califor¬ 
nia. Let the bill for the immediate organization 
of California, as a State, and the prospective 
ganization of New Mexico, provide that an arti- 
tiole, excluding slavery from those States, shall 
be regarded as an article of compact between 
those States and the United States, to be forever 
unalterable unless by common consent. This 
would be in accordance with the earliest and 
most solemn precedent. It would be unquestion¬ 
ably legitimate, unless, indeed the ultra slavery 
position be true, that Congress has no right 
enact or agree to, any measure restricting slavery. 

We hope the friends of Freedom in Congress 
will keep their eyes on the bill, and incorporate 
the Proviso in it, in one or other of the forms 
suggested. 

It may not succeed in the Senate, but assuredly 
the majority in tho House, in favor of the Pro¬ 
viso principle, is strong enough to-do it. And 
this very thing their non-slaveholding constitu¬ 
ents require thorn to do. Every free State in the 
Union, including Delaware, with the exception 
of Iowa, has instructed or requested its Senators 
and Representatives to use every effort to incor¬ 
porate the Proviso in any bills for the establish¬ 
ment of Governments in these Territories; and 
many of them have issued positive instructions. 
The will of the great majority of the American 
People on this subject has been clearly expressed. 
They do not wish that Freedom in the Territo- 
tories should be' left to the mercy of chance, oz 
caprice, or corrupt policy—that any doubt or un¬ 
certainty should be suffered to hang over the des¬ 
tinies of our Pacific Empire. They have resolved 
h<3 viecticatod tome of.b'reeclom 

and Freemen. They will accept nothing less than 
positive prohibition of Slavery; and that Repre¬ 
sentative or Senator who attempts, by adopting 
substantially the doctrines of the Nicholson let¬ 
ter, to escape the responsibility of deciding the 
question, and fixing the institutions of those vast 
countries, will be adjudged a traitor to the Cause 
of Liberty. 

We need hardly say that, for one, we hold that 
a clean territorial bill, with the Wilmot Proviso 
in it, is the measure demanded. 

THE STATE OF THE QUESTION. 

During the first weeks of the present session 
of Congress, had bills for the organization of 
Territorial Governments in New Mexico and 
California, with the Wilmot Proviso in them, 
been brought to a direct vote in the House, they 
would have passed by an overwhelming majority, 
and, ere this, probably have been acted upon in 
the Senate. The friends of the Proviso were con¬ 
fident, united, and determined; its opponents 
were not prepared for a hard struggle. The 
election just closed, if it had proved anything, 
had proved that the large majority of the Ameri¬ 
can People were in favor of Free Soil. 

But there was delay 1 The House instructed 
the proper committee to report such bills- 
tbe committee promptly obeyed—and that w 
an end of it. The friends of the Proviso were 
any time numerous enough to compel action ; but 
certain strategists, of influence and consideration, 
contrived to baffle all attempts to bring the bills 
under consideration. The ardor of the Wilmot 
Proviso men cooled off; Southern tacticians plied 
their arts ; Calhoun brought his battery to bear; 
Conservatism began to deprecate agitation, Ser¬ 
vility, to whisper “ compromise.” The confidence 
of the free State Representatives in each other 
was impaired; and the Senate device for adjust¬ 
ing the controversy by a State organization, was 
element of distrust and dissension. The 
result was, that the fast friends of the Proviso 
became suspicious, apprehensive, and almost 
eluded that the safest course would be to let the 
bills alone, fearful that, if called up, the virtue of 
the House would be unequal to the task of stand¬ 
ing by them. 

a temporary depression — a groundless 
panic. Last week, new life was infused 
ranks of Freedom by tbe speeches of Wilson of 
New Hampshire, Buckner of Kentucky, Stark¬ 
weather of New York, McClelland of Michigan, 
and others, whose arguments and appeals, in them¬ 
selves, and in the response they received from 
the House, demonstrated that all was well. Whigs 
and Democrats, slave State and free State men. 
>me to the rescue. 

Now, then, is the time for action. Let there be 
> more delay. Had General Taylor lain within 
his entrenchments at Monterey, the battle of 
Buena, Vista would never have Keen fought and 
won. Crockett’s maxim is full of good sense- 
“ First be sure you are right, and then go ahead. 

have prompt and dcisive action in th 
House—its effect will be felt at the other end o 
the Capitol. 

New Mexico needs a Government—she is fre 
from Slavery—she asks to be preserved free. 
Give her a free Govei'nment. California, above 
all, needs a Government—a strong Territorial 
Government—she, too, is free, and asks to be 
kept free. Why delay? The time for action 
. The four quarters of the earth 
pouring their living tides into that country—it 
no laws; no Government; property and life 
without protection, just where and when they 
most imperilled. Slaveholders as well as non¬ 
slaveholders, are pushing their way into the Ter¬ 
ritory, and, unless Congress speedily interpose, a 
sw element of violence and strife will be added 
tho anarchy which already reigns there. Let not 
the responsibility of withholding the authority of 
the Government,, and the protection of our laws, 
from our brethren in that far country, rest upon 
the shoulders of the friends of Freedom. They 
have the majority in the .House—they represent 
the great majority of the country—they 
tained by the people of California and New Mex¬ 


ico—they propose merely to continue in those 
Territories the Freedom which already exists 
there—they have Reason, J uBtiee, Humanity, the 
Civilization of the Age, the Rights of Man, and 
the Sanctions of Heaven on their side. Let them 
act, then. Put through the bills; send them to the 
Senate, and, if that body substitute them by the 
Douglas dodge, restore tbe original bills, afid re- 
them to the Senate. Let it take the respon¬ 
sibility, if it please, of defeating the will of the 
People, and withholding Governments from our 
Territories, because it cannot send Slavery there! 

The Proviso is no act of tyranny towards any 
section of the country, imposing on one section bur¬ 
dens or restrictions-from which another is exempt. 
If the Southern man be prohibited from holding 
slaves in tho Territories, so will the Northern 
be. It is an act which the Southern members 
generally have been expecting, to which some 
really feel no objection, and which would be 
hailed by many citizens of the South itself. 

* MOVEMENTS IN DONGKESS. 

House.— The majority of the members of the 
House last Tuesday seemed resolved to clear the 
Speaker’s table of business. Among other bills 
bis table is the one reported by Mr. Edwards, 

■ the prohibition of slave importations into the 
District. With a view to avoid reading this bill, 
four or five attempts were made by the mi¬ 
nority to get the House into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union—the yeas and 
nays being repeatedly called; but they were un- 
suceeesful. The previous question was constant¬ 
ly put in requisition, for the sake of despatching 
business; but at length the majority, tired out, 
were overcome by a motion to adjourn ; and there 
must be another struggle, ere the bill in question 
n be reached. 

Senate. —The Senate seems resolved to force 
me compromise in relation to California on the 
Civil and Diplomatic Bill. Mr. Walker, of Wis¬ 
consin, has offered a miserable amendment to the 
bill, extending territorial laws to the territories, 
and virtually making the President, Governor— 
but carefully avoiding the question of Slavery. It 
juggle, nothing better. Mr. Walker is the 
Senator elect from Wisconsin, and borrows his 
bright idea, we presume, from Mr. Foote. An¬ 
other movement is that of Mr. Bell, who has 
moved an amendment, incorporating the Douglas 
dodge, substantially, in the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill. If the Senate stoop to such 
paltry evasion, ve hope there will be manliness 
enough in the House to put them under foot. 

TnE RULES OF THE HOUSE. 

Two movements were made last week, under 
the auspices of the Coiqpiitt.ee on Rules, to sus¬ 
pend or abrogate two very important rules of the 
House: ihe first by Mr. Truman Smith, who 
reported from said committee the following res¬ 
olution : 

Resolved, That so much of the 34th rule as 
provides that, “ wheu debate is closed by order of 
the House, any member shall be allowed in Com¬ 
mittee five minutes to explain any amendment he 
may offer,” be, from and after the 25th day of 
February instant, suspended daring the residue 
of the session. 

Without this five minutes rule, there would 
scarcely be any discussion of a bill upon its merits, 
the debate in Committee ef the Whole 
state of the Union turning generally upon every 
subject but that involved in the bill. Besides— 
this same rule gives ft fair Opportunity for the ex¬ 
posure of any plausible but dangerous amend¬ 
ment that may be sprung upon the members, and 
eai’ried by a coup cle main at the last moment. 
Mr. Schenck pointed ont the inexpediency of the 
resolution, in a few pointed remarks, and, 
motion of Mr. Jenkins, it was then laid upon the 
table—105 to 76. 

This gag movement having been defeated, 
another resolution was reported from the 
committee, the object of which was, to prevent a 
majority of the House from imposing an open re¬ 
sponsibility on members—that is, from bring¬ 
ing them to vote yea or nay in certain critical 
cases. It proposed an amendment to the 26th 
rule, as follows: 

“ After the word 1 established,’ in the sixth line 
thereof, insert, 1 and it shall not be in order to 
move the previous question on the same day when 
offered.’ ” 

Certain days are set apart for the introduction 
of resolutions, and the States are then called in 
their order. Any one objecting to a resolution, 
it must lie over, without debate, unless a two- 
thirds vote can be secured for its consideration. 
Many resolutions, embodying vital measures, al¬ 
though favored by a decided majority of the 
House, may in this way be defeated—and, often 
are defeated; for being laid over is equivalent, to 
all practical purposes, to indefinite postponement. 
Only in one way can a majority carry into effect 
its. will, and that is, by a demand for the previous 
question, the moment the resolution is introduced. 
If sustained, this brings the House to an immedi¬ 
ate vote. Thus it was, that Root’s resolution, in¬ 
structing the Committee on the Territories to 
port Territorial bills with the Wilmot Proviso, 
and Gott’s resolution, instructing the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to report a bill 
abolish the slave trade, were passed. Had the 
resolutions been introduced, and no demand for 
the previous question been made, instant objec- 
would have arisen, no vote could have 
been had, and the resolutions would have gone 
—that is, been, in fact, indefinitely postponed. 
The rule, then, by which a vote may be obtained 
day a resolution is offered, is 
ing the majority a rightful control, and providing 
for imposing upon members a just responsibility 
the People. - 
Mr. Jenkins exposed the operation of the 
amendment, which was also opposed by Mr. 
Evans, of Maryland. Mr. Root hoped that, so 
long as the House professed to act openly, and to 
by yeas and nays, so that the country might 
see what was done, and how they acted upon any 
proposition, the power of a majority to vote upon 
it would be retained. That right would be aban¬ 
doned by the adoption of this proposition. 

The discussion was out sho'rt by a call for the 
orders of the day ; but, on the following day, the 
subject came up agaiu, when Mr. Wentworth 
made short work of it. After pointing out the 
unfairness of making rules at this late period of 
expiring Congress, for a new one, he pro- 
ded— 

; It is very seldom that States are called on for 
resolutions; and when they are, if they give rise 
to debate, they pass through a process which is 
called ‘ going over under the rules,’ and are never 
heard of more. Now, unless there be the privi¬ 
lege of moving the previous question, there is no 
wa,y to pass a resolution which any majority less 
than two-thirds may favor. The proposition be¬ 
fore the House is, to do away with the right to 
call the previous question. And what is the rea¬ 
son therefor? Clearly because the party pledged 
both to the North and to the South fears that it 
may be compelled, by some resolution, to show its 
hand; because the party boasting of the hero of 
Buena Yista for its leader, and that it never sur¬ 
renders, never shuns, responsibilities, &c., wishes 
to avoid some very delicate questions that may 
divide its ranks. 

“In the next Congress there are to be men 
of a great diversity of pledges, who will act with 
the party in power. They may wish secretly to 
violate those pledges, when they would not dare 
do it openly. Under this change of the rules, 
their object can be attained. You can get no test 
vote upon the Free Soil question, nor upon any 
other upon which the supporters of the Adminis¬ 
tration may divide. But there is no need of the 
amendment proposed, in order to enable men to 
dodge, but will, to be sure, furnish greater facili¬ 
ties, and the dodging will not be so flagrant. Un¬ 
der the present system, the yeas and nays are not 
called upon seconding the demand for the previ- 
question. Members who are afraid to vote on 

_ side or the other of a resolution., can vote 

against rescinding the previous question. This 
is often done. Failing iu this, they can sit in 
their seats and not vote. If they are afraid to do 
this, they can run out under pretence of being 
sick; or they can get the proposition in such a 
position upon the Speaker’s table, or in the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, as 
that it never will be reached in the order of busi- 
s, and can never be taken up out of order, save 
on Mondays, and then only by a vote of two- 
thirds. In this latter condition are Mr. Gott’s 


resolutions, which this House cannot reject, and 
dare not pass. They sleep the sleep of death 
upon yonr table, with a majority of this House 
professing to be iu their favor. Alongside of 
them sleeps the bill for the prohibition of the 
slave trade in this District, with a majority pro¬ 
fessing to be for it. In the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union also sleeps our 
Territorial bill, so much talked of; but it is all 
talk. It will not be touched, unless an indignant 
and betrayed people awake us to our duty. But 
what are the people, compared with a President 
who has the disposal of the patronage of this Gov¬ 
ernment? With some politicians, the people lose 
all their importance after eleotion. 

“ Under the rules of the House, as they now 
are, free labor has but little to expect. The Wil¬ 
mot Proviso, the grant of a farm to every poor 
man, the election of all officers directly by the 
people, and other Democratic measures, stand no 
ohance under the existing order of things. And 
if they are to be changed, let it be for tbe better, 
and not for the worse, as the proposition is. En¬ 
tertaining these views, (Mr. W. said,) he felt con¬ 
strained to make any motion that would finally 
dispose of the mrtter for this session. 

“ Mr. W. then moved that the whole subject be 
laid upon the table. 

“The question was then taken, and, by ayes 
110, noes not counted, the whole subject was laid 
on the table. 

“Mr. Wentworth moved a reconsideration of 
the vote, and moved that that motion be laid on 
the table; which latter motion prevailed.” 

One of the neatest operations, deoidedly, ever 
performed by Wentworth. 

THE BLACK LAWS OF OHIO. 

Ohio has at last done herself the credit of re¬ 
pealing her absurd, inhuman Black Laws. A bill 
to repeal them, and to establish schools for colored 
children, introduced by Mr. Morse, a Free Soil 
representative from tbe Reserve, passed the 
House on the 30th of January by a vote of 52 to 
10. It has also passed the Senate, and is now 
probably become a law. The following is a sy- 
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1, Provides for the creation of school dis¬ 
tricts for colored schools, and. creates the office of 
trustees for them. 

Sec. 2, Provides for the election of trustees, by 
the colored tax-payers. 

Sec. 3, Dedicates the taxes paid by colored 
persons to the support of the colored schools. 

Sec. 4, Provides that the districts for colored 
persons shall be deemed distinct bodies politio. 

Sec. 0, Defines who shall be deemed to be col- 

Sec. 6, Repeals all laws creating disabilities, 
or conferring privileges on account of color. 

The blacks under this law have not the right 
to sit on juries, or the benefit of the poor laws.— 
Nero York Evangelist. 

The repeal of these laws is one of the results 
of the late Free Soil demonstration in Ohio. We 
have already given the vote in the House. The 
vote by which the repeaPwas carried in the Sen¬ 
ate is as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Ankeny, Archbold, Backus, 
Beaver, Bennett, Blake, Chase, Corwin, Denni¬ 
son, Dimmock, Dubbs, Emrie, Evans, Graham, 
Haines, Hendricks, Lewis, Myers, Patterson, 
Swift,Wilson, Worcester, and Speaker Randall— 
23. 11 Democrats, 6 Whigs, 6 Free Soil. 

Nays —Messrs. Blocksom, Burns, Byers, Clay- 
poole, 4 Conklin 2 Goddard, Judy, Randall, Scott, 
Vinal, and Whitman—11. 5 Democrats, 6 Whigs. 

As usual in such cases, after having stubbornly 
resisted the repeal for the last twelve years, the 
Democrats were in at the death, taking the lead 
somewhat of the Whigs. 

PUBIIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have examined with great pleasure the 
twelfth annual report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, together with the twelfth annual 
report of the Secretary of the Board, the Hon. 
Horace Mann. This gentleman has been the 
soul of the common school system in Massachu¬ 
setts, and no more than justice is done him by the 
Board in the following resolutions passed at its 
meeting held in December, 1848: 

Resolved, That in reviewing the official course 
of the late Secretary of the Board, we are led to 
contemplate extraordinary proofs of the devotion 
of talents of tho highest order, under the influence 
of the purest motives, to a work of usefulness, 
which in respect alike to the magnitude and per¬ 
manence of its results, and the nature and extent 
of tho labor involved in it, may be deemed as i 
surpassed in the annals of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That in yielding to the necessity of 
dissolving the connection which has so long sub¬ 
sisted between the Board and its late Secretary, 
we desire to place on record, and to tender to 
Mr. Mann, the most unqualified assurance of our 
official approbation of his services, and of our 
warmest personal regard, and best wishes for his 
future usefulness, honor, and happiness. 

In view of the great results of the labors of 
Mr. Mann in Massachusetts, it is surprising that 
the States of the West have not followed the ex¬ 
ample of that Commonwealth, in the establishment 
of a State Buperintendency over their common 
schools. Without one directing mind, to secure 
unity, continuity and efficiency of effort, the com¬ 
mon school system must prove a failure. The 
most liberal appropriations will avail little. 
School-houses will become dilapidated; the Peo¬ 
ple grow indifferent; the attendance of schol¬ 
ars will be irregular; there will be no supply of 
competent teachers; and numerous districts will ” 
be left without instructors. The greatest want 
of the Western States is, a well regulated system 
of public education, established under rigid re¬ 
sponsibility, and a supervision comprehensive and 
unintermitting. In this respect, as in many others, 
Massachusetts is a model. For a series of years 
previous to 1837, public education’in that State 
was on the decline. “ School-houses had been 
growing old, while new ones were rarely erected. 
School districts were divided, so that each part 
was obliged to support its schools on ’the moiety 
of a fund, the whole of which was a scanty allow¬ 
ance. It was found that children could be profit¬ 
ably employed in many kinds of labor—in facto- 
tories, in tho shoe-making business, and in other 
mechanical employments; and this swelled the 
already enormous amount of non-attendance and 
irregularity. The multiplicity of different books 
in the same school embarrassed all kinds of in¬ 
struction. The business of school-keeping fell 
more and more into the hands of youth and inex¬ 
perience; so that in rare instances only did the 
maturity of years pervade the indiscretions of 
the young. Not only so, but the average time 
during which teachers continued in the business 
of school-keeping was shortened; so that the chil¬ 
dren suffered under the perpetual removals and 
unskilfulness of first experiments.” 

Wo presume all this, and more, might be said of 
tho schools in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Tho 
appointment, of Mr. Mann in 1837, opened a new 
era to the cause of education in Massachusetts; 
his courageous fidelity in the discharge of his 
duties, and his arduous, well-directed labors 
breathed new life into the common school system, 
and have won for him a reputation not confined 
to this country. 

Wo find in the Secretary’s Report some very 
instructive statistical tables. 

In the year 1837, the aggregate amount of vol¬ 
untary appropriations for common schools, by the 
towns and cities of the Commonwealth, was 
1400,000. From that time, it increased every 
year, until, in 1847--’48, it had nearly doubled, be¬ 
ing then ‘$749,943.45, So muchfor having a Super¬ 
intendent or Secretary, devoting his life to the 
task of arousing the public mind to the necessity 
of eduoation. 

From a table given of the number of male and 
female teachers employed for a series of years, 
ending in 1847-MS, we learn that the work of 
educating children is passing into the hands of 
the women. In 1-837, the male teachers numbered 
2,370 ; from 1S43 to 1846, they numbered from 
2,500 to 2,600; after that they decreased; and in 
1847-’48, they amounted to 2,424. The number 
of female teachers, 3,591 in 1837, has increased 
steadily every year, and in 1847-’48, had reaohed 
5,510. “ What other inference,” says Mr. Mann, 

“ can be drawn from the great excess in the num¬ 
ber of female over male teachers in Massachu¬ 
setts, unprecedented and unapproaehed as it is, 
anywhere else, than that the young women of 
this State are better educated, as a class, than 
those in any other part of the world.” We doubt 
not that the inference is in accordance with facts, 
but, one reason why fewer females are employed 

the Western States in teaching, is, the activity 
of the demand in the marriage market. 

n Massachusetts, where school advan- 


are so abundant and accessible, and where 
the People seem to be so thoroughly ponetrated 
with a sense of the vital importance of education, 
the non-attendance of children in the common 
schools is a prevailing evil. The whole number 
of children in the State in l847-’48, was 214,436; 

yet, in that year, “of those supposed to be 
wholly or mainly dependent upon the common 
schools for all the school education they will ever 
obtain, there was an unbroken an^aggregate ab¬ 
sence, in summer, of 42.960, and in winter, of 
29,413—that is, there was this number of chil¬ 
dren who, respeotively, during the winter and 
aer terms, were not brought for a day within 
the influence of the schools 1” 

This evil, although showing some signs of abate¬ 
ment, Mr. Mann considers beyond the reach of 
argument. He would have the Government inter¬ 
pose, and enforce attendance. The remedy is too 
arbitrary to be submitted to by Americans. It is 
scarcely worth while to talk about it. It is 
of those evils which, if beyond the reach of 
lightened public sentiment, must be endured. We 
should put far more faith in the remediate influ¬ 
ences of such labors as those of Mr. Mann, than 
in the most stringent legislation. No matter how 
good the thing is, you oannot force it upon the 
American People. 

The rest of the report of the Seoretary consists 
chiefly of an admirable disquisition on eduoation, 
under several distinct heads—Physical, Intellec¬ 
tual, Moral, Political, &c. 


INDIA COTTON-GROWING. 

From the report to the Government of the Se¬ 
lect Committee appointed to inquire 
growth of ootton in India, an abstract of which 
appears in the London Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
gather the following faots: 

Over a great portion of India, cotton has been 
for ages produced in large quantities. The in¬ 
ternal consumption of the article is enormous; 
for, although India at this time yields a larger 
annual cotton orop than that of the United States, 
a small quantity only is exported, mainly to 
China and England. 

The quality of the cotton is greatly inferior to 
that of tho United States, and to compete with the 
latter must enter the market from 15 to 25 per 
cent, lower. It is inferior in staple; and, in its 
cultivation and collection, the native laborers con¬ 
tribute to its inferiority. 

Ever since 1783, the East India Company have 
sen engaged in experimenting upon its cultiva¬ 
tion. Of late, American seed has been tried to a 
considerable extent. It produces a better staple, 
and thrives on a poorer soil than the native, and 
ise of the gin has improved it on the score of 
cleanness. Only, however, in the Mahratta coun¬ 
try, the Bombay presidency, and a single province 
in that of Madras, has the cultivation of Ameri- 
been regarded as entirely successful. The 
general result of the experiments which have 
been made has satisfied the Committee “ of the 
pgwer of India to supply Great Britain with oot- 
of a very improved quality, and to an indefi¬ 
nite extent.” The difficulties to be overcome are 
the prejudices of the natives, the want of capital 
tho part of the cultivator, the great fluctua- 
ns in the demand for cotton, whioh operates as 
a great discouragement to the introduction of a 
variety adapted to foreign and distant markets. 
Admitting the correctness of these statements, 
le time may not be far distant when the cultiva- 
on of cotton will cease to bo regarded as the 
most important agricultural interest, and the con¬ 
trolling commercial staple of the United States. 

_ J. G. W. 

ME REFORM SCHOOL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, in his mes¬ 
sage of the 10 th ult., congratulates the Legisla¬ 
ture, in languagecreditable to his mind and heart, 
on the opening of the Reform School for juvenile 
criminals, established by an act of a previous 
Legislature. The act provides that, when any 
boy under sixteen years of age shall be convicted 
of crime punishable by imprisonment, other than 
such an offence as is punished by imprisonment 
for life, he may be, at the discretion of the court 
or justice, sent to the State Reform School, or 
sentenced to such imprisonment as the law now 
provides for his offence. The school is placed 
under the care of Trustees, who may oither re¬ 
fuse to receive a boy thus sent there, or, after he 
has been received, for reasons set forth in tho act, 
may order him to be committed to prison under 
the previous penal law of the State. They are 
also authorized to apprentice the boys, at their 
discretion, to inhabitants of the Commonwealth. 
And whenever any boy shall be discharged, either 
as reformed, or as having reaohed the age of 
twonty-one years, his discharge is a full release 
from his sentence. 

It is made the duty of the Trustees to cause 
the boys to be instructed in piety and morality, 
and in branches of useful knowledge, in some 
regular course of labor, mechanical, agricultural, 
or horticultural, and such other trades and arts 
as may be best adapted to secure the amendment, 
reformation, and future benefit of the boys. 

The class of offenders for whom this act pro¬ 
vides are generally the offspring of parents de¬ 
praved by crime, or suffering from poverty and 
want—the victims often of circumstances of evil 
whioh almost constitute a necessity—issuing from 
homes polluted and miserable, from the sight and 
hearing of loathsome impurities and hideous dis¬ 
cards, to avenge upon society the ignorance and 
destitution, and neglect, with which it is too often 
justly chargeable. In 1846, three hundred of 
these youthful violators of law wore sentenced 
jails and other places of punishment in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where they incurred the fearful liabil¬ 
ity of being still more thoroughly corrupted by 
contact with older criminals, familiar with 
city, and rolling their loathsome vices “ asa sweet 
morsel under the tongue,” In view of this state 
of things, the Reform School has been established, 
twenty-two thousand dollars having been contrib¬ 
uted to the State for that purpose, by an unknown 
benefactor of his race. The School is located 
Westborough, on a fine farm of two hundred 
acres. The buildings are in tho form of a square, 
with a court in the centre, throe stories in front, 
with wings. They are constructed with a good 
degree of architectural taste, and their site is 
happily ohosen—a gentle eminence overlooking 
one of the loveliest of the small lakes whioh form 
a pleasing feature in New England scenery. 
From this plaoe, the atmosphere and association's 
of the prison are excluded. The discipline is 
strict, as a matter of course, but it is that of a well- 
regulated home or school room—order, neatness, 
and harmony, within doors—and without, the beau¬ 
tiful sights, and sounds, and healthful influences 
of Nature. One would almost suppose that the 
poetical dream of Coleridge, in his tragedy of 
“ Remorse,” had found its realization in the West- 
borongh School; and that, weaTy of the hopeless- 
and cruelty of the old penal system, our 
legislators had embodied in their statutes the idea 
of the poet: 

Healest thy wandering ana difltomp’orod chili! 

TSon poorest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fkirforms, and breathing sweets, 

Till he relent, andean no more endnre 
Amidst this general dance and minstrelsy.” 

Thus it is that the Christian idea of reforma- 
on, rather than revenge, is slowly but surely in¬ 
corporating itself in our statute books. Wo have 
only to look back but a single century, to be able 
appreciate tho immense gain for humanity in 
the treatment of criminals, whioh has been se¬ 
cured in that space of time. Then, the use of 
torture was common throughout Europe. Inabil¬ 
ity to comprehend and believe certain religious 
dogmas was a crime to be expiated by death, or 
confiscation of estate, or lingering imprisonment, 
"Titty offences against property furnished sub¬ 
jects for the hangman. The stocks and the whip¬ 
ping-post stood by the side of the meeting-house. 
Tongues were bored with red-hot irons, and 


ohusetts were convulsed with grim merriment at 
the writhings of a miserable woman scourged at 
t-tail, or strangling in the ducking stool; 
crowds hastened to enjoy the spectacle of an old 
enduring the unutterable torment of the 
peine forte et dure —pressed slowly to death under 
planks—for refusing to plead to an indictment for 
witchcraft. What a change from all this to tho 
opening of the State Reform School, to the hu- 
regulations of prisons and penitentiaries, to 
keen-eyed benevolence watching over the admin¬ 
istration of justice, which, in securing society 
from lawless aggression, is not suffered to over¬ 
look the true interest and reformation of the 
criminal, nor to forget that the magistrate, in the 
words of the Apostle, is to he indeed “the minis¬ 
ter of God to man for good!” J. G. W. 

SPEECH OF MR. WILSON, OF NE¥HAMPSHIRE. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1849. 

The hill to provide &t carrying into execution, 
in part, the 12th article of tho treaty with Mex¬ 
ico, being under discussion— 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Committee sub¬ 
stantially as follows: 

Mr. Chairman : I deem it unnecessary to make 
any apology to the Committee for breaking the 
silence which I have studiously imposed on my¬ 
self since taking my seat in this Congress. 1 pro¬ 
pose to speak of Slavery, deeming it the question, 
not merely of this country, but of the whole 
Christian world—emphatically the question of the 
age, and its discussion upon this floor fit and 
proper, in reference to its influences and bearings 
upon our national affairs. 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Hilliard,] the other day, spoke trnly in regard to 
the effects of Slavery in the Southern States of 
this Union—that they are isolated, ont off from 
the sympathy of the Christian States of the 
world, by reason of that peculiar domestic insti¬ 
tution. I concur entirely with the honorable gen¬ 
tleman in that opinion, and award to him high 
credit for his honest, frank, manly avowal of that 
truth upon this floor. I rejoice, sir, that the 
truth is known to Southern gentlemen, and pro¬ 
claimed here by one of their number, of large ex¬ 
perience and acknowledged ability. 

It has been said by some one, “that man is hut 
the child of circumstances.” The remark is trne; 
and therefore it'is not surprising that gentlemen, 
when they rise here, should entertain and express 
different and even diverse views upon the subject 
of Slavery. I know, can feel and realize, that 
suoh must be the ease. It is not surprising to mo 
that gentlemen who have first seen the light of 
lay at the South—who have first opened their 
ayes to the realities of life under the auspices of 
;hat institution—who were early taught to com¬ 
mand, and that it was their right to be obeyed— 
who had but to say to a certain class of individu¬ 
als around them, “ Come,” and they would come, 

“ Go,” and they would go; I can very well realize 
and understand how it is that gentlemen accus¬ 
tomed from their childhood to command, being 
nurtured in this way up to the condition of man¬ 
hood, should entertain entirely different opinions 
from those which I, and those who have been 
brought up as I have been, entertain. In the 
Northern States of this Union, we are taught 
from childhood to look upon labor as the condi¬ 
tion of life—to think from"the outset that we are 
bora to labor. The child is instructed, and made 
to know, that if he wants anything done, within 
the compass of his own ability, he must do it for 
himself. He is encouraged to effort, and com¬ 
pelled, if need be, to make it. Labor becomes 
habit. These circumstances and conditions, which 
surround the child in early life, have their influ¬ 
ences upon the opinions and judgments of. the 
man in after life. 

I have said, sir, that in the freo-labor States of 
this Union, even the little children are required 
to labor according to their intellectual ability 
and physical strength. Even from its cradle, it 
is put to work. It is aroused from its morning 
slumbers, to be greeted by the smiles of Us kind 
mother, and is encouraged to make the effort to 
do for itself what it may be able to do. It is not, 
to be sure, furnished with the heavy tools, the 
drills and hammers, pickB and gads, of the miner, 

d sent to sink shafts in trap rock or limestone, 
._ search of copper ore; it is not furnished with 
a spade and windlass, rope and tub, and sent 
away to sink its shaft iu clay diggings, in search 
of lead mineral. No, sir; but its morning bath 
and wardrobe attended to, and its breakfast fin¬ 
ished, it has its working tools, consisting of some 
simple books, carefully arranged in a little satch¬ 
el, wrought all over with pictures of birds and 
butterflies and flowers, in gay colors, wrought by 
the hand of a kind sister. Thus equipped, it is 
sent away to the village school, to work—to work. 
It begins to sink its shaft down into its own in¬ 
tellect—it sinks on and on, deeper and deeper. 
Encouraged by its success, it perseveres until by 
aud by it brings up to view, and tor the use of 
mankind, treasures infinitely more valuable than 
the gold from the mines of Mexico or Peru or 
California—gems more brilliant than ever spar¬ 
kled upon the brow of Queens, or blazed in the 
halla of royalty. These were some of the influ¬ 
ences operating upon those whose condition im¬ 
posed upon them the necessity of laboring for 
themselves. 

It shall be my purpose, during the little time 
allotted to me by tbe rules of this House, to speak 
on the subject of Slavery, as connected with the 
political affairs of the country, regarding it mere¬ 
ly in a political view, without attempting to dis¬ 
cuss the question generally, m its moral aspects. 
Upon this subject I desire to premise a few things, 
in order that I may be fully understood. 

In the first place, I must say that I do not as¬ 
sent, to the fullest extent, to the charge which was 
sometimes made against the South, with reference 
to the amount of physical suffering whioh they 
inflicted upon the African race. I do not believe 
that the slaves of the Southern States are com¬ 
monly subjected to those extreme physical suffer- 
"■ often affirmed by the opposers of slavery; 
the contrary, I believe there is a great 
deal of just and humane sympathy felt by the 
master for tho slave, in most cases, wherever the 
institution-of slavery prevailed in this country. 

But there is another point upon whioh I rest 
my chief objection to the institution; and that is, 
that the condition of the slave is absolutely and 
irretrievably fixed. There are no means of im¬ 
provement left to the slave; he had no power—no 
hope of moral elevation. Now, in the Northern 
States, there is no man so poor that he is without 
this hope, either for himself or his children. It 
is often the case in the Northern States, that the 
son or the daughter of the poorest man in the 
district stand at the head of the class, and come 
home from school with “the reward of merit” 
from their teaoher. The poor laborers of the 
North are constantly cheered with the hope of 
improvement and advancement in their children. 
But the laboring slave population of the country 
are cheered with no such hope. 

Now, the great question before the country is, 
whether it be expedient for Congress to extend 
this institution of Slavery into the Territories 
recently acquired from Mexico ? I am aware of 
the charge which has been made, insisted upon, 
and urged, reiterated here and elsewhere, in pub¬ 
lic speeches, and public documents, and papers of 
every class in the slave interest, that the North 
were constantly trespassing upon the South, be¬ 
cause they would not consent to the passage of 
laws making more secure the right of the slave¬ 
holder to hiB property. I undertake to say that, 
for the last fifty years of the history of this Gov¬ 
ernment, this great Slavery question has been the 
very centre and focus of all our political action, 
th e focal point around which every great national 
interest has revolved. 

I might illustrate by a comparison with the 
movements of the planets in their orbits around 
the natural sun. The figure of speech would not 
be quite accurate and appropriate, because, when 
we speak of the natural sun, we convey to tho 
mind the idea of light and heat, warmth and life, 
giving energy throughout the entire sphere of its 
influence, while that central point of our political 
action is as black and dark as Egyptian darkness, 
as cold and heartless and unsympathizing as the 
ieehergs that roll in the Arctic ocean. 

Mr. W. contemplated the beginning of the Slave 
Power of this country, and referred to the fact 
that, at the very time when the Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England were escaping from the oppression 
whioh they had suffered in the Old World, and 
landing upon Plymouth ltock—during the very 
s year, (1620,) a Dutch ship found its. way to 
shores, and put into the mouth of James 
river, with three or four and twenty Africans, 
who had been captured for slaves. Such was the 
beginning of Slavery in this country, which 
went on increasing with the increase of settle¬ 
ments in the Colonies—more slaves being im¬ 
ported into the Southern than into the Northern 
provinces, because the Northern people were a 
laboring people, willing to submit themselves to 
any trial, in order that they might enjoy, without 
molestation, the religion they professed, and wor¬ 
ship according to the dictates of their own con- 

iiences. 

Flere were facts in history, to which gentlemen 
might look, and see how the country was situated. 
The old thirteen colonies were communities with 
interests all separate and distinct from each other. 
There was no contest between them. England 
was pursuing towards them all a system of policy 
whioh was calculated to convert to her own ad¬ 
vantage the commercial value of all the labor of 


shorn off. The jails were loathsome dungeons, the c “ untry . It wa3 the poUcy of tllc mother 
swarming with vermin, unventilated, unwarned, country to increase the amount of that labor, by 
A century and a half ago, the populace of Massa- importing slaves. No matter what was the char- 
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actor of tliat labor, England Was deriving a bene¬ 
fit therefrom corresponding to its amount. This 
policy was carried on by the mother country, 
uutil the Revolution, in the year 1776, when it 
became so oppressive, that the Colonies separated 
themselves from the power of England, and 
threw off the yoke of her oppression. The re¬ 
sult was to unite the interests of the Colonies for 
mutual defence. But after the war was over, 
when they found themselves without a Govern¬ 
ment, then came the great trial of the Colonies; 
and then it was that the conflicting interests 
upon this question of Slavery first showed them¬ 
selves. The People of the United Colonies had 
solemnly declared that all men are created equal, 
were endowed by Nature with certain inalienable 
rights, among which were life and liberty, and 
they could not safely renounce that declaration 
when they came to form a National Compact. 
Yet they did renounce it, and undertook to form 
a Government under Articles of Confederation, 
based upon the contract or agreement of thirteen 
independent sovereignties. It was the existence of 
Slavery in the Southern States that led them into 
that fatal error, laying at the foundation of the 
Articles of.Confederation, of “ each State retain¬ 
ing its sovereignty.''’ Those Articles looked to 
the power of the States as sovereign, overlook¬ 
ing and disregarding the paramount truth, that 
sovereignty resided in the People. 

From the experience which they had derived 
during the time intervening between the years 
1783 and 1787, it was found that the National 
Government could not be administered under the 
Articles of Confederation—a Constitution for 
the United States was requisite. And he would 
ask the special attention of the Committee, while 
ho proposed to go very briefly into the history of 
this matter, which would show what was the state 
of things upon this question when the Constitu¬ 
tion was formed. 

First, there was not in the whole country any¬ 
where, at that time, any man who claimed to be 
a perpetualist upon the subject of Slavery. Every 
man was ardently looking forward to the time 
when this was to become a great country—-the 
great home of freemen ; and also to a time when 
there would be an end of Slavery in the country. 
There was not.a man amongst -all those who met 
in the Convention to form tjie National Constitu¬ 
tion, to whom there could justly be attributed 
the eliaraoter of a perpetualist upon the subject 
of Slavery. To sustain his view of this point of 
history, he referred to the first published opin¬ 
ions upon this subject, by Thomas J efferson. As 
early as 1775, that distinguished patriot, in draw¬ 
ing up the Declaration of Independence—(he 
had been specially careful in making his refer¬ 
ence, for he did not wish to do injustice to any)— 
iu the original draught of that Declaration, Mr. 
Jefferson, among other reasons for dissolving the 
political connection of the Colonies with Great 
Britain, hold this langrage. The charge against 
King George III is set forth in the following 

11 He has waged cruel war against human na¬ 
ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never offended him, oaptivating and carrying 
them into Slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel Powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep a 
market where men should bo bought and sold, he 
has prostituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce.” 

Which charge he, at that time, considered 
worthy to be given to the world as a reason for 
tho separation between these colonies and the 
mother country. Again, a few days afterwards, 
the draft of the famous Ordinance adopted in 
1787, came from the same hand. [Since an at¬ 
tempt had been mode to rob Mr. Jefferson of the 
credit of having originated the draft of that Ordi¬ 
nance, he (Mr. W.) stated, that he had gone to 
the trouble of looking carefully into the proceed¬ 
ing in connection with it, and believed Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson entitled to the credit of originating that 
great leading Anti-Slavery document. He (Mr. 
W.) had also examined the Mecklenburgh Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and he had found nothing 
like the charge against the King of England in 
that declaration.] These facts were sufficient to 
show conclusively that Mr. Jefferson was not a 
perpetualist upon this subject. The same senti¬ 
ment might also be found in Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia; and if he were to write a history of 
American Slavery, he would say that Thomas 
J efferson was entitled to the credit of first pub¬ 
licly expressing Anti-Slavery sentiment- in this 
country, and thereby the originator of the Anti- 
Slavery movement in this country. He (Mr. W.) 
was aware that, in after life, Mr. Jefferson’s opin¬ 
ions upon this subjeot underwent some change ; 
And this was not at all surprising, for it oould not 
escape the far-seeing mind of such a man as Mr. 
Jefferson, that the institution of Slavery was ca¬ 
pable of being made a kind of galvanic chain, Con¬ 
necting the heart-strings and purse-strings of 
every slaveholder in the country; that this politi¬ 
cal telegraph was tobeoome an engine of immense 
power, and requiring only the skill of an opera¬ 
tor to set it in motion. But the groat seminal 
principle of truth having fallen upon the earth 
from his hand, even Mr. Jefferson himself (had 
he desired it) could not make a successful effort to 
destroy it. It had taken deep root, and was grow¬ 
ing and filling the whole country; and it would 
oontinue to grow and flourish, in spite of all op¬ 
position ; and although men might soathe its 
foliage with fire—might cut, and hack, and mar, 
and lop off its branches’; although the axe 
might be laid at its trunk, and girdled around its 
entire circumference—yea, although men might 
strike at its" roots with plow and spade, and at¬ 
tempt to root it from the earth, still it oould not be 
destroyed; for the truth was there, its roots were 
firmly fixed, and it would sprout again, strong, 
vigorous, and fresh, in spite of every assault that 
might be made upon it; it was destined to re¬ 
main as indestructible as the great truths that lay 
at the foundation of the throne of the Deity. 
But to return to the point of history to which he 
had referred. Seeing the necessity of an organized 
National Government, the Convention came to¬ 
gether for the purpose of forming a Constitution 
for the United States. The necessity was im¬ 
perative. The public safety required it; and it 
was required as well, in order to provide the 
means of paying the public debt, as to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare. Well, 
when the people of tho colonies thus went back, 
through the Convention, upon their latent, origi¬ 
nal sovereignty,, they were to form a Constitution, 
for what specific object? From what had been 
said, it was manifest that the Convention was 
clothed with the supreme power of the country; 
but, what were they to form a Constitution for? 
Ho put a case to the Chairman of the Committee, 
[Mr. Cabell,] and said, if he (Mr. W.) were to 
go into the State of Florida, and, on account of 
the beauty of the country, or the salubrity of.its 
climate, he should determine to settle there, and 
should thereupon talk about buying a farm, and 
after ascertaining the boundaries, &c., would talk 
about the farm, would it not be readily understood 
what was meant by the conversation about the 
farm ? So, when the country came together in 
Convention, for the specified object of forming a 
Constitution for the United States, was not the 
meaning plain that they were to frame a Consti¬ 
tution for a country of a certain geographical ex¬ 
tent, marked and defined by the treaty of 1783, 
as the boundaries of the United States ? In that 
treaty we were bounded eastward on the Passa- 
maquoddy bay, the Sohoodic or St. Croix river, 
and a straight line running north from a oertain 
point on the Sehoodic to the northwest corner of 
Nova Scotia, on the highlands that divide the 
waters emptying into the Atlantic ocean from 
those emptying into the St. Lawrence; thence 
southward and westward along said highlands un¬ 
til it struck the westernmost branch of Connec¬ 
ticut river; down said river to 45° of north 
latitude; west along said parallel of latitude un¬ 
til it struck the St. Lawrence and the great lakes; 
through the groat lakes and the channels of the 
streams to the Lake of the Woods; from thence 
southerly to the broad waters of the Mississippi; 
down tho main channel of the Mississippi until it 
intersected the northern boundary of Louisiana; 
eastwardly along said northern boundary of 
Louisiana to the waters of the Gulf of Mexico; 
thence along said waters and the northern boun¬ 
dary line of Florida to the Atlantic ocean ; and 
on the said ocean northeastwardly to the Passa- 
maquoddy bay. That wasto be the United States; 
and, after the treaty of 1783, was the United 
States. 

There was, then, a oertain distinct and defi¬ 
nite tract of country to which the Constitution of 
the United States was to apply. And, now, he 
would ask any member of the committee to take 
the Journal of that Convention in his hand, and 
say whether he could believe that the men of that 
Convention were brought together for the pur¬ 
pose of framing a Constitution for the United 
States, did in fact form an instrument with all 
the properties of a monstrous gum-elastic over¬ 
shoe inverted, the toe of which could be drawn 
on over the north pole, and the heel hitched 
down over some tall mountain near the Isthmus 
of Darien? He supposed not. But it was left to 
a future administration of the Government to re¬ 
sort to the application of this stretching principle 
General Washington, the first President, held 
the administration of the Government until he 
resigned it, and might have held it till now, had 
his most valuable life been spared so long, (and 
for the good of the country, he could even wish it 
had.) But, then, next after Washington came a 
Northern President, who was rejected after serv¬ 
ing four years; and then, for the succeeding 
twenty-four years no other Northern man was 
even thought of for President. When the first 
Adams’s time expired, then first came up in this 


country the discussion of the extension of slave 
territory. If he had time,he would be glad to go 
into the history of that discussion, and Bhow how 
it was made to operate against the interests of the 
North. 

He would, briefly as he oould, allude to a few 
facts in this connection. When the proposition 
first came up for the purchase of Louisiana, Mr. 
Jefferson, after having negotiated for the pur¬ 
chase, stated openly, that the Territory could not 
he obtained and annexed to the United States, 
without an amendment of the Constitution. But 
it was obviously a most desirable country, em¬ 
bracing a most salubrious climate, and the best 
soil in the world. It became almost indispensa¬ 
ble to our groat Western country, for the reason 
that it had control of the outlet of the Mississippi 
river. This began to be seen as early as 1804 or 
1805; and the common voice of the country as¬ 
sented to the purchase, under the necessity which 
every person felt of having the oontrol of the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. The purchase 
was accordingly made. Louisiana having been 
long previously settled by a mixed population, of 
French and Spanish descent, slavery already ex¬ 
isted there, and it was not proposed to interrupt 
it in that portion of the country settled at the 
time of tho purchase. 

But, in the year 1819 or 1820, another portion 
of this country, tho Territory of Missouri, which 
had been in the hands of the Indian tribes up to 
the time of its purchase by the United States, 
was ready to come into the Union. And here he 
desired to make a remark, that it was acharacter- 
istio of the Slave Power, that whenever it got a 
hold upon any territory, in tbe classic language 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] when¬ 
ever that power once got its grip upon any terri¬ 
tory, it held on to it—it would never let go. By 
| the first action of Congress upon this question, it 
was was decided against the admission of Mis- 
termined so. At a subsequent time, it was brought 
souri with slaves. But the matter was not to be de- 
up again, and persevered in, until finally thepur- 
pose of the Slave Power was accomplished, and 
the State of Missouri was admitted, with the in¬ 
stitution of Slavery upon her. It had now passed 
into a proverb, that whatever the Slave Power 
required, it would have to be done. Whenever 
it was distinctly ascertained that any object was 
distinctly and definitely determined upon by the 
Slave Power, it had now come to he regarded by 
the politicians as a result most certainly to be de¬ 
pended upon. Whoever can ascertain what the 
Slave Power requires to be done in regard to any 
I given subject, may safely predict that so it will 
be done. 

He had not time to go into the history of this 
question, as connected with the purchase and an¬ 
nexation of Florida, the Florida war, &c.; but it 
was well known to all men of reflection upon the 
subjeot, that the chief object of that purchase, and 
subsequent expensive war, was to give greater se¬ 
curity to the Slave Power. 

He came next to another case of annexation ; 
and he desired the particular attention of the Com¬ 
mittee, while he proposed to go into its examina¬ 
tion somewhat in detail. He referred to the last 
ease of annexation, previous to that effected by the 
. late Mexican treaty—the annexation of Texas. 
He desired to show how that event operated upon 
the political affairs of this country, as well as 
upon the political affairs of Texas. 

On the 11th of May, 1843, the last member of 
tbe Harrison Cabinet left the Administration of 
Mr. Tyler. The country was then in a peculiar 
position. Application had been made, under the 
Administration of Martin Van Buren, for the an¬ 
nexation of Texas; and, notwithstanding he had 
been elected as “ a Northern man with Southern 
principles,” he was obliged to direct his Secretary 
to say that he oould not assent to such a treaty ; 
and that was the bowie-knife which killed poor Mr. 
Van Buren. But now, when the Government 
came to be administered by Mr. Tyler—he was a 
President without a party—neither the Whigs 
nor the Democrats would sustain his Administra¬ 
tion, and he was compelled to attach himself to 
that third party in this country, which had ever 
been small in numbers but powerful in talent. He 
was obliged to throw himself into the arms of that 
party, because both the other parties had repu¬ 
diated him. 

Mr. Me,IDE rose here, and addressed the Chair. 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from New 
Hampshire yield the floor ? 

Mr. Wilson (declining to yield, for the roason 
that he had not attempted to interrupt the re¬ 
marks of any member during the whole session,) 
proceeded with his statement. The next thing 
done by Mr. Tyler was to call into his Cabinet a 
distinguished citizen [Mr. Upshur] from the gen¬ 
tleman’s own State—a citizen of eminent talents 
and of distinguished legal abilities and literary 
acquirements, though not extensively known as a 
diplomatist. That distinguished citizen being se¬ 
lected to give aid to tbe Tyler Administration, 
the discussion of the question of the annexation 
of Texas was thereupon resumed, and a corres¬ 
pondence upon the subjeot was opened through a 
Government agent then in Texas, a General 
Murphy, he believed, from which it appeared 
that, unless Texas were, annexed to the United 
States, the institution of Slavery could not exist 
there for more than ten years. A treaty for the 
annexation of Texas was under consideration by 
the Secretary of State and the agent of Texas; 
but, before that treaty was perfected, or in condi¬ 
tion to be submitted to tho Senate of the United 
States for ratification, that eminent citizen, to 
whom he had refered, by a most mournful acci¬ 
dent, while on a steamboat pleasure trip down the 
Potomac, suddenly ended all his negotiations upon 
the earth, and was called to his last account with 
his Maker above. The great head of that third 
party to which he (Mr. W.) had referred was called 
to the head of the State Department, and address¬ 
ed himself to the completion of the treaty, until 
it was perfected and sent to the Senate. But when 
it reached that body, instead of having a majority 
.of two-tbirds in its favor, (which was necessary 
under the Constitution in order to the ratification 
of any treaty,) it was rejected by a majority of 
two-thirds. Two-thirds of the Senate, after de¬ 
liberate investigation, put their seal of condem¬ 
nation upon that treaty: and that vote of the 
Senate (as he believed) was a very fair exhibit of 
the popular Bentiment of tbe country upon the 
subject at the time. But the Slave Power did 
not yield to that most signal and omphatio expres- 

This was the state of affairs in regard to.Texas, 
when there was a certain meeting of politicians 
in the city of Baltimore, in May, 1844, when tho 
matter was called up before the representatives 
of the great Democratic party, and by them it was 
made a party test, by connecting it with certain 
other catchwords, as “ Texas and Oregon,” while 
the whole movement was for Texas alone. Ore¬ 
gon was thrown out as a bait, to the men of the 
Northwest, which was well understood at the 
South, where they eared nothing for Oregon. 
And when the Northern men were looking for the 
performance of the condition of the bond, the 
Southern men replied to them, that England would 
not give up Oregon for any amount of money ; 
and they rang the changes upon “ inevitable war,” 
until it became a weariness in the ears of all. He 
happened in the Senate when this contest was going 
on, and one of the eloquent orators had declared 
that he would have the whole of Oregon, up to 
“ fifty-four forty,” or he would fight; when one 
morning about the last of February, or the first of 
March, 1846, the honorable Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Haywood) answered the Northern 
gentlemen, by telling them, plainly, that they had 
misapprehended thePresident altogether; that the 
President had never intended to insist on 54P 
40', but was ready to agree to the boundary of 
49°; and he well remembered the eloquent re¬ 
sponse of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hanne- 
gan,] when he asked if it was possible that the 
Executive was going to abandon the ground 
which had been taken for Oregon ; and said that, 
if he did such a thing, “ it would sink him so 
deep in infamy, that even the hand of tke-resur- 
rection would never reach him.” 

But he would go hack for a few moments to the 
proceedings of the Baltimore Convention of 1S44, 
for the purpose of showing another case of the 
tenaoity with which the Slave Power holds on to 
its subject, until it oontrols the whole. Who did 
not know that, at the assembling of that Conven¬ 
tion, “ the Northern man with Southern princi¬ 
ples” had a large majority of its delegates in his 
favor? Several of the members from the North 
avowed openly that they would go into the Con¬ 
vention as the uncompromising friends of Mr. 
Van Buren. But the two-third rule was sprung 
upon the Convention, and that killed poor Mr. 
Van Buren as dead as a hammer. He had writ¬ 
ten tho Texas letter, and it was found necessary 
to kill him off, in order to secure the success Of 
the Slave Power in accomplishing its purpose, in 
the annexation of Texas. On the first ballot, it 
was found that Mr. Van Buren had 143 votes, 


while Mr. Cass had but 90. But, as the balloting 
continued, these candidates so far changed sides, 
that, while Mr. Van Buren went down nearly to 
90, Mr; Cass went up to about 140; and then they 
let him go, like a hot potato. The Slave Power 
had accomplished its purpose — it had defeated 
Mr. Van Buren. Did the Southern men, then, 
intend to nominate General Cass? Were they 
Bincerein running him? No! they could have 
done so, if they had pleased. General Cass was 
then understood to be a Wilmot Proviso man, and 
long after that entertained the same sentiments. 
No; the politicians of the South were not sincere; 
they were only using General Cass, a Northern 
man, as the wood-chopper uses his beetle—they 
swung him round and round, bringing bis great 
weight to bear, until, by repeated blows, they beat 
the brains out of the unfortunate little Dutchman; 
and then, upon examining the tool with which 
they had been operating, they found it battered, 
split, shivered into splinters, and they threw it 
unceremoniously away, as unfit for further use. 


Mr. W. said he regretted that time would'not 
permit him to follow this subject of the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, and trace it out in all its conse¬ 
quences of war, &e.; but time would not permit 
him doing so. 

He now came to the general question in regard 
to the power of Congress over the institution of 
Slavery in the Territories. It was a more ques¬ 
tion of expediency, whether that power should be 
exercised or not; for he did not stop to argue 
about its constitutionality. The time for argu¬ 
ment upon that question had long since gone by. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution, that power 
had been constantly exercised by Congress; and 
if it was competent for Congress to do anything 
for the Territories, they could make laws for 
them. Slavery was a most blighting and wither¬ 
ing curse upon every country which it infested. 

It passed over the face of the earth like a prairie- 
fire, burning up every green thing upon its sur¬ 
face, penetrating into the very earth itself, and 
burning out its power of productiveness. The eye 
could not look out from this Capitol in any direc¬ 
tion without witnessing this truth. The earth 
itself became vocal in attestation of it. The dumb 
beasts of the slave plantation, and the implements 
of husbandry, spoke of it; and every interest, and 
everything else, which came under its influence, 
became invariably a most competent and reliable 
witness against it. And was this institution to 
be given by . Congress to the new countries, of 
which ihey were the lawgivers? Should Con¬ 
gress give to 'these Territories the same thing 
which our fathers complained of at the hands of 
British authority, and numbered among the causes 
which justified a revolution ? Congress, it had 
been said by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Preston,] held a trust-power for the Territories. 
Congress was to exercise that power for the bene¬ 
fit of tbe cest tui , que trust, as it had been called; 
and should that trust be abused by sending 
amongst them the blighting curse of the slave in¬ 
stitution ? Congress was bound to take care of 
the Territories; to exercise the trust for the per¬ 
manent benefit,of those who were entitled to the 
beneficial use; and he felt then that he sustained 
a share of that responsibility, and he desired so 
to acquit himself that, when he should pass away, 
when his only son, now a little fellow, whom some 
of them had seen, when he should come up to the 
estate of manhood, and to perform Ms part among 
the citizens of the country, he might not be dis¬ 
graced with the charge, that his father had con¬ 
tributed to extend the blight of Slavery over any 
portion of this country. Oh, no! He (Mr. W.) 
would look reverently up to the Father of all, 
and fervently implore of Hifn to spare the child 
from such a reproach. Oh! may God forbid it! 
On the contrary, in the proper discharge of their 
trust, Congress should extend to these countries 
the means of enabling them to improve their con¬ 
dition, and develop all their resources. 

He had said that it was characteristic of the 
Slave Power to acoomplisli all its purposes in this 
Government; but he declared now his belief that 
the time had come when its power over Congress 
had gone forever. He made this declaration, not 
because he had confidence in the politicians of 
the day—none whatever. The politicians were 
as ready now to betray their constituents as they 
ever had been. Mr. W. said his confidence was 
in the People; they had taken their power into 
their own hands; they had brought themselves 
Jnto order of battle and line, without the com¬ 
mand of any political leader; there they stood, 
rank and rear rank, and each file closes in posi¬ 
tion with bayonets at a charge. They hfid spo¬ 
ken with a voice like thunder to their representa¬ 
tives, and warned them against abandoning the 
interests of their constituencies at_ their peril. 
The People themselves have dared tlTe'represent- 
atives to. evince any sign of retreat or abandon¬ 
ment of their interests. The time had been, when 
the Slave Power, if it had any special work to be 
done by Northern men, New Hampshire—little 
unfortunate New Hampshire—would be selected 
to do that dirty work; but it was now otherwise, 
because tbe constituencies had taken the power 
out of the hands of those politicians who could 
betray the trust reposed in them. It has been so 
throughout the whole region of the North, from 
Passamaquoddy bay to the head of the Des 
Moines river; and they were too many to he suc¬ 
cessfully resisted. Pie was surprised to hear the 
declarations made the other day by the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Thompson,! upon this subjeot; 
and if he was not mistaken, when that gentleman 
came to explain his declarations to the laboring 
portion of his constituents, he would be met with 
difficulties hard to overcome. 

He gave his views candidly upon this subjeot, 
and after much reflection. The North, in his 
judgment, were not disposed to trespass upon the 
rights of the South; for wherever the Constitu¬ 
tion recognised the existence of Slavery, they 
said, there let it be. The People ask no legisla¬ 
tion by Congress on that subjeot. For himself, 
gentlemen need not ask him for his vote to extend 
the institution of Slavery, with its influences, one 
single inch beyond its present boundaries—aye, 
not one sixteen thousandth part of a hair’s 
breadth. He would not and he could not consent 
to extend the boundaries of Slavery, because it 
would be doing injustioe to those Territories for 
which we are now to legislate—because it would 
be doing violence to the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God—and because it would be a betray¬ 
al of tbe trust at present confided to him. No 
man should point to him, and say, in the insulting 
language of a former Representative from Vir¬ 
ginia, [Mr. Zbandolph,] “ We have conquered you, 
and we will conquer you again; and we have not 
conquered you by the black slaves of the South, 
but by the white slaves of the North.” Gentle¬ 
men need not talk to him, or attempt to frighten 
him by threats of the dissolution of the Union. 
He (Mr. W.) did not talk about the dissolution . 
of the Union; ho did not permit himself to think 
about such a thing as the dissolution of the JJnion; 
no Northern man did; he and they looked upon 
it as impossible. But if the alternative should be 
presented to him, of the extension of Slavery or 
the dissolution of the Union, he would say, rather 
than extend-Slavery, let the Union, aye, the Uni¬ 
verse itself, be dissolved! Never! never would 
be raise his hand or his voice to give a vote for 
the extension of Slavery; for. as God was his 
judge, he could not be moved from the purpose 
which he had now announced. 

The difficulties whioh surround us, springing 
from this question of Slavery, are the natural re¬ 
sult of the different character of the labor of the 
two distriots of oountry. In the free States of 
this Union, labor stands upon a different footing 
from what it does in any other part of the world. 
There, labor is an independent agent. It works 
when it pleases, for whom it pleases, where it 
pleases, at what it pleases, and makes its own 
terms and conditions. The laboring man stands 
upon his own rights. He chaffers freely with his 
employer, how he shall be fed, furnished, lodged, 
and what, sort of specific conveniences for his la¬ 
bor shall he furnished to him, In that free coun¬ 
try, when a man wishes to employ a lahorer, he 
stands on a perfect level with his lahorer, The 
employer states what he wants done, and asks of 
the laborer if he can do it. If he gets an affirma¬ 
tive answer, the price per day, week, month, or 
year, is talked of and agreed upon. The lahorer 
docs not pull off his hat to his employer, but 
stands on a perfect equality with him; and when 
they both come to the ballot-box, there again 
there is perfect equality. The one has just as 
good a vote as the other. 

Was there any such labor as this anywhere 
else on the face of the earth ? Was there such 
an enviable condition of labor anywhere south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line? How was it there? 

It was, that if a man wanted anything accom¬ 
plished, he had first only to consult his own 
thoughts upon it. The person to do the work 
or labor was never consulted. And when he had 
fixed upon his object, he would then estimate how 
much it would cost him to buy so many pounds of 
human bones and muscles, which might enable 
him to accomplish Ms objeot. There was a 
marked difference in the two cases. And by 
looking into tho condition of labor in France, 
England, Germany, or any other part of Europe^ 
it would be found, instead of labor being the free 
and independent agent it was herein our free 
States, it was substantially a dependent agent, 
nothing but the complete subject of arbitrary 
power, with no alternative but to work or to 
starve. But such never had been, and, by the 
blessing of God, never would be, the condition of 
the free laborers of the North; and he gave no¬ 
tice, that the time had now fully come when they 
would bo no longer controlled by the Slave Power 
of the South—a power which was constantly ex¬ 
erting itself to prostrate the just political influ¬ 
ence of the free labor of this country; and to 
cheok, restrain, and embarrass that free labor in 
its efforts to attain to a high degree of industrial 
prosperity. 

Mr. W. said that he had but imperfectly ac¬ 
complished the duty he had assigned to himself; 
but he was admonished that the pendulum of the 
clock was well nigh upon its last vibration of the 
hour allotted to him. He had made up the rec¬ 
ord of this day’s work of Ms life. Imperfect as it 
was, he was willing it should be unrolled and 
read by the entire people whom he represented. 
He was willing it should be unrolled and read 
throughout the entire length and breadth of 
this great country. Yea, above all, he was will¬ 
ing it should be unrolled and read by the light 
of eternity, in the presence of the assembled uni¬ 
verse, and to abide the decree of the Omnipotent 
Judge upon that record. 

"A New Work. —Professor G. W. Greene, of 
Brown University, has in preparation a Life of 
his ancestor, Major General Nathaniel Greene. 

It will fill six octavo volumes, and, beside the let¬ 
ters and despatches of the General, will contain a 
great number of important documents connected 
with the Revolution. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


Wednesday, February 44, 1849. 

SENATE. 

A message was received from the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, announcing that said House was 
ready to reoeive the Senate, to count the votes 
for President and Vice President of the United 
States. 

COUNTING THE VOTES. 

In compliance with the inviftltion from the 
House, the Senate proceeded to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

On the return of the Senate, 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from the committee 
appointed on the part of the Senate, jointly with 
the committee appointed on the part of the House 
of Representatives, to ascertain and report a mode 
of examining the votes for President and Vice 
President of the United States, and of notifying 
the persons elected of their election,-reported that 
the committee had performed that duty, and had 
instructed him to submit the following resolu- 

Resolved, That a committee of one member of 
the Senate be appointed by that body, to join a 
committee of two members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, to be appointed by that body, to wait 
on General Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, and 
inform him that he has been duly elected Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for four years, com¬ 
mencing with the fourth day of March, 1849; and 
also to wait on Millard Fillmore, of New York, 
and inform him that he has been duly elected 
Vice President of the United States for four 
years, commencing with the fourth day of March, 
1849. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

After the reception of a few reports from com¬ 
mittees, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A message was ordered to be sent to the Senate, 
informing that body that the House of Represent¬ 
atives is ready to receive them, in order to pro¬ 
ceed to the count of the votes for President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

While waiting for tho appearance of the Sen¬ 
ate, and during a pause, 

Mr. Sawyer rose and said, that as it appeared 
there was no business on hand, he would suggest 
that the House should dispense, some way or oth¬ 
er, with the resolution which had been passed and 
sent to the Senate. 

Now, (continued Mr. S.,) on this side of the 
House we give up this matter. [Laughter.] We 
do not want to contest it further. [Renewed 
laughter.] We believe we are beaten, [roars of 
laughter,] and we are perfectly satisfied that the 
thing should stand as it now is, without a formal 
count. I would, if in order, move a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the vote. 

Several voices. Do you mean a reconsideration 
of the Presidential election ? 

Mr. Sawyer. No; a reconsideration of the vote 
on this resolution. We decline this business; and 
I believe tbe result would be about the same with- 


Mr. Cocke asked leave to offer the following 
resolution, which was read for information : 

Resolved , That the ladies in the gallery be ad¬ 
mitted on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Atkinson rose and objected. If (said he) 
it is necessary to state why I objeot, I should say 
that I do not think this House is the place for 
ladies. They would be in very bad company. 

The resolution was not received. 


The Clerk having delivered the message to the 
Senate, informing them that the House was in 
waiting for the purpose of counting the votes for 
President and Vice President— 

The Senate attended in the Hall of the House. 
The Vice President of the United States hav¬ 
ing taken the seat provided for him on the right 
of the Speaker, and the Senators having taken 
the seats set apart for their accommodation— 
The Vice President of the United States, in 
presence of the two Houses of Congress, proceed¬ 
ed to open the certificates of the electors of Pres¬ 
ident and Vice President of the United States, 
beginning with those of the State of Maine, and 
ending with the State of Wisconsin; and the tel¬ 
lers (Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, on the part of the 
Senate, and Mr. Barrow and Mr. MoClelland, on 
the part of the House) having read, counted, and 
registered the same, making duplicate lists there¬ 
of ; and the lists being compared, they were de¬ 
livered to the Vice President of the United States, 
and are as follows: 


Friday, February 16, 1849. 

SENATE. 

A resolution, submitted by Mr. Downs, fixing 
the hour of meeting of the Senate at 11 o’clock, 
A. M., was taken up. 

Considerable opposition was manifested to the 
resolution, on the ground that time was required 
out of the Senate, in the consideration by the 
standing committees of the hills from the House 
of Representatives; and it was laid upon the 
table—yeas 26, nays 21. 

After the consideration of the morning busi¬ 
ness, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill was taken up; and, after discussion and ac¬ 
tion upon sundry amendments, 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

THE MEXICAN TREATY. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill to provide for carrying 
into execution, in part, the 12th article of the 
treaty with Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hi¬ 
dalgo. 

Mr. Vinton gave notice that he would endeavor 
to bring the debate on the bill to a close, on Wed¬ 
nesday next. 

Mr. Starkweather, having the floor, proceeded 
to address the Committee upon the question of 
slavery, which, he said, was the great question of 
the day. He maintained, first, that Congress has 
the constitutional power to extend its legislation 
over territories belonging to the United States, 
and consequently to exclude slavery therefrom. 
Second, that slavery is a great political, social, 
and moral evil, in direct conflict with the funda¬ 
mental principles of this Government, opposed to 
its growth, prosperity, and future welfare; and 
that therefore it follows, as a necessary and irre¬ 
sistible conclusion from the two first propositions, 
that Congress should adopt all constitutional 
measures to prevent its further extension. 

Mr. S. reviewed the course of General Cass 
upon this question, asserting that, in order to se¬ 
cure the nomination for the Presidency, he had 
abandoned the position which he had formerly 
occupied with somuoh satisfaction to the North, 
and in the Nicholson letter declared himself in 
favor of the extension of slavery. 

Mr. Sawyer, interposing, asked the gentleman 
to read that portion of the Nicholson letter in 
which General Cass had assumed the position as¬ 
cribed to him. 

Mr. Starkweather read from the letter, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“But there is another important consideration, 
which ought not to be lost sight of, in the invest¬ 
igation of this subject. The question that pre¬ 
sents itself is not a question of the increase, but of 
the diffusion of slavery. Whether its sphere be 
stationary or progressive, its amount will be the 
same. The rejection of this restriction will not 
add one to the class of servitude; nor will its 
adoption give freedom to a single being who is 
now placed therein. The same numbers will be 
spread over greater territory; and so far as com¬ 
pression, with less abundance of the necessaries 
of life, is an evil, so far will that evil be mitigated 
by transporting slaves to a new oountry, and 

giving them a larger space to occupy. 

I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the 
requisite power to Congress.” 

Thus I repeat, (said Mr. S.,) that General Cass 
expressed himself in favor of the extension of 
slavery. 

The honorable member proceeded to show the 
influence of slavery upon the country, in a politi¬ 
cal, moral, and social point of view, fie made a 
comparison between the amount of crops, manu¬ 
factures, &c.,-of the States of New York and Vir¬ 
ginia. He further referred to the increase of 
population in the same States—the number of 
children educated iu each, and amounts expended 
by those States, respectively, in the diffusion of 
knowledge and education, showing that the advan¬ 
tage was on the side of the State of New York. 
He would leave gentlemen to account for the 
difference. “Intelligence is the life of Liberty.” 
It is the fountain spring of all the future hopes of 


1. Maine — 

2. N. Hampshire — 

3. Massachusetts 12 

4. Rhode Island 4 

5. Conneeticut 6 

6. Vermont 6 

7. New York 38 

8. New Jersey 7 

9. Pennsylvania 26 

10. Delaware 3 

It. Maryland . 8 

12. Virginia — 

13. N. Carolina 11 

14. S. Carolina — 

15. Georgia 10 

16. Kentucky 12 

.17. Tennessee 13 

IS. Ohio — 

19. Louisiana 6 

20. Mississippi — 

21. Indiana — 

22. Illinois — 

23. Alabama — 

34. Missouri — 

25. Arkansas — 

26. Michigan — 

27. Florida 3 


The Vice President of the United States then, 
in pursnance of the resolution adopted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives on the 7th 
instant, announced the state of the votes to the 
Houses of Congress, in joint meeting, as follows: 

That the whole number of electors appointed 
to vote for President and Vice President of the 
United States is 29Q; of which number, 146 make 
a majority. 

The state of the vote for President of the United 
States, as delivered by the tellers, is— 

For Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana - - 163 

For Lewis Cass, of Michigan - - - 127 

And the state of the vote for Vioe President 
of the United States, as delivered by the tellers, 
is-*- 

For Millard Fillmore, of New York - 163 - 

For William O. Butler, of Kentucky - 127 

That Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, had re¬ 
ceived a majority of the whole number of votes of 
the electors chosen in the several States to vote 
for President of the United States; and that 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, had received a 
majority of the whole number of the votes of the 
electors chosen in the several States to vote for 
Vice President of the United States. 

And thereupon, 

The Vice President of the United States de¬ 
clared that Zachary Taylor, of the State of Louisi¬ 
ana, is duly elected President of the United States 
for the term of four years, to commence on the 
fourth day of March, 1849; and that Millard 
Fillmore, of the State of New York, is duly elect¬ 
ed Vice President of the United States for the 
term of four years, to commenee on the fourth 
day of March, 1849 

The joint meeting of the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress was then dissolved, and the Senate returned 
to its chamber. 

Mr. Barrow, from the Joint Committee appoint¬ 
ed on the part of the House of Representatives to 
ascertain and report a mode of examining the 
votes for President and Vice President of the 
United States, and of notifying the persons elected 
of their election, reported the followingresolution; 
which was read, and unanimously agreed to ; 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of two members 
be appointed on the part of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, to join a committee of one member on 
the part of the Senate, to wait upon Zachary 
Taylor, of Louisiana, and inform him that he has 
been duly elected President of the United States 
for four years, to commence on the 4th day of 
March, 1849; and also to wait on Millard Fill¬ 
more, of New York, and inform -him that he has 
been duly elected Vice President of the United 
States for. four years, to commence, on the 4th day 
of March, 1849.” 

And then the House adjourned. 

Thursday, February 15, 1849. 

SENATE. 

After the transaction of the usual morning 
business, the Senate proceeded to the considera¬ 
tion of private bills, and so continued until the 
hour of adjournment. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A bill to establish a Home Department (an ad¬ 
ditional Executive Department) was considered 
and passed. 

The bill to establish a Board of Commissioners 
for the Settlement of Claims against the United 
States, was defeated. 

Nothing further of general interest transpired. 


Again: if slavery did not already exist, where 
was the member of that House that would rise 
in his scat and propose to engage in this unholy 
traffic. All would condemn it, and eloquent ap¬ 
peals would be heard from Southern gentlemen 
as well as Northern, against the proposition. 
They would tell you, (said Mr. S.,) that a traffic 
which, proposes to deal in human beings as mer¬ 
chandise—a traffic which separates husband and 
wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, and 
puts them up in market overt, to be struck off to 
the highest bidder, and taken from their homes 
into a distant land, to drug out a wearisome and 
miserable life of toil and bondage, without the 
hope of release, and without the hope of visiting 
the land of their birth, and seeing those they 
once loved—was a damnable traffic, and against 
the laws of God and humanity, and could never 
reoeive their sanction! And yet how strange it 
is! Gentlemen are advocating the continuance of 
this very slave traffic; and the only apology 
urged for such a course is, that slavery exists 
without their fault, and therefore the traffic may 
be lawfully prosecuted for their profit. In the 
name of God, and for the honor of our common 
oountry, I beg gentlemen to pause. 

After some remarks in relation to the empty 
threats of a dissolution of the Union, Mr. S. 
alluded to the resolution to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, introduced by Mr. 
Gott, and proceeded to review the speech made 
upon that subjeot by Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, 
and said: 

But the honorable gentleman from Indiana 
[ Mr. Thompson] asks, in an air of total indiffer- 
enoe, “ What is the 1 slave trade ’ in the District of 
Columbia? I have heard a great deal said about 
‘slave pens;’ about slaves sold at auction; and 
about stripping the mother from the child, and 
the husband from the wife. These things may 
exist here, but I do not know of them. Since I 
have been in the habit of visiting the District— 
which is from my boyhood—I have never seen a 
negro sold here. I have never seen a band of ne¬ 
groes taken off by the slave trader. I do not re¬ 
member that I have ever seen the slave trader 
himself. I know nothing of the slave pen that is 
so much talked about. It may be here, however, 
and these things may happen every day before 
the eyes of gentlemen who ehoose to hunt them 
up; but, for myself, I have no taste for such 
things.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am credibly informed that 
from four to six hundred of these unfortunate 
beings are sold annually at the slave pen situate 
near the Smithsonian Institution. Of the seventy- 
six slaves who escaped from their masters in this 
District during the last session of Congress, and 
who, after they were recaptured, were driven 
directly by the door of the boarding-house of the 
gentleman from Indiana, forty of them were sold 
at the common jail in this District, to a slave 
dealer- from Baltimore, and taken to that city. 

■ Where they now are, God only may know. 

•Mr. Chairman, there was a black man by tho 
name of Ware arrested during the last session of 
Congress, in open day, on Pennsylvania avenue. 
He made his appeal to members of Congress for 
, help, as they were going from this Hall to their 
> respective boarding-houses. That appeal was 
. made in the very sight of the American stripes 
; and stars which proudly floated over this Capitol. 

, The appeal, however, was -mads in vain. The 
. black man was taken to Alexandria for sale. He 
. was not sold, however. A subscription paper 
was started, and the pound of flesh demanded, 
paid for, and the black man restored to his wife 
. and children, and they were again a happy little 
. household. The honorable gentleman from Indi- 
i ana, [ Mr. Thompson,] although a member of this 
. House at the time, and although in the habit of 
[ visiting this District from his boyhood, did not 
. see this. He never has seen anything like this. 
, He knows nothing about any Slave pen here. I 
’ presume he would not know a slave pen if he were 
to see one. He has never even seen a slave deal- 
. er. He has no taste for such things. Mr. Chair- 
[ man, I hope the free constituency of the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana will correct his taste and im¬ 
prove his sight, so that he will be able to distin¬ 
guish between a slave pen and A seminary of learning. 

Sir, if the evils of slavery arc such as I have 
attempted to portray them, and if the prosperity, 
welfare, and honor of the country demand that 
its progress be stayed, shall we, will we fail to 
repudiate < ‘ masterly inactivity,” and act, discharge 
our duty fearlessly as the representatives of a free 
people? Great Britain and Denmark, the South 
American Republics, and France, have abolished 
slavery—nay the whole world is moving in this 
great principle of freedom; and shall it be left for 
this, Our boasted model Republic, not only to 
perpetuate, but extend slavery ? Sir, this coun¬ 
try ocoupics an important and interesting posi¬ 
tion. When we look at the origin of this Repub¬ 
lic, and contemplate the design of its founders, 
r can we fail to see that upon us devolves a most 
Important and sacred trust ? Let us not fail to 
discharge it faithfully. I, for one, solemnly be¬ 
lieve that the interests of this oountry imperious¬ 
ly demand that slavery should be checked in its 
progress. Are we prepared to act ? Are we 
ready to meet the question ? if we dare not meet 
. it now, how shall we be able to meet it' when it 
[ has become more formidable? Shall avarice, 

. pride, and sordid interest, prevail over duty? 
For one, sir, my mind is made up. I am prepared 
to act. I am opposed to the extension of slavery 
over another foot of territory now acquired, or 
• hereafter to be acquired, by the United States. I 
I am in favor of abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, and wherever else tho Con- 
i stitution will permit. And, while I say this, I 
i will also add, that I always havo been, am now, 


States. The States alone have the oontrol over 
it there, and Congress has no right to interfere. 
But, sir, 1 maintain that it is a libel upon the! 
country and its free institutions : it is a libel upon 
the memory of the fathers of the Revolution; it 
is a libel upon the fair fame of departed patriots 
and statesmen; it is a libel upon the eternal and 
immutable principles of truth and justice; nay, 
more, it is a libel upon the attributes of the Al¬ 
mighty, for gentlemen to contend that this Gov¬ 
ernment has no oontrol over this question, but 
that we are compelled, by the laws of inevitable 
necessity, to let the question of slavery alone, un¬ 
til its blighting influences have literally bespoiled 
our glorious Union of all its beauty, magnificence, 
and moral grandeur! Sir, I believe in no such 
doctrine of necessity. 

Mr. Wilson followed upon the same side of the 
question, and was followed in turn by Mr. Bedin- 
ger. in a speech vindicating the South and her in¬ 
stitutions from attacks whioh had been made upon 
them, and replying to remarks of several gentle¬ 
men who had previouly spoken on the subjeot of 
slavery. 

Mr. Buckner next obtained the floor, and yield¬ 
ed to a motion that- the committee rise ; which 
prevailing, the committee rose and reported pro¬ 
gress ; and, 

On motion, the House adjourned. 


SENATE. 

Mr- Cameron presented several petitions from 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and its ex¬ 
clusion from the territories of the United States; 
the motions to receive which petitions, were seve¬ 
rally laid upon the table. 

The bill from the House, to establish a Home 
Department, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. Hale made an ineffectual effort to get next 
Thursday set apart for the consideration of such 
private bills as were so obviously just, that no 
objection oould be made thereto. 

Mr. Douglas was much surprised at a propo¬ 
sition to spend the last few days of the Senate in 
the consideration of private claims, when the 
want of a form of government in the new terri¬ 
tories was occasioning so much inconvenience and 
distress to the thousands of inhabitants of those 
territories. He gave notice that on Monday, and 
every day thereafter, he would move the Senate 
to_ take up for consideration the hill for the ad¬ 
mission of California into the Union. 

[If Mr. D. is sincere in his course, why did he 
not press this bill upon the consideration of the 
Senate a month ago, and when there was some 
possibility of giving the other House time to act 
upon it, in the event of its passing the Senate?] 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the General Appropriation bill, and the remain¬ 
der of the day was consumed in the consideration 
of an amendment submitted by Mr. Benton, di¬ 
recting the coast survey to be prosecuted, after the 
30th June next, under the direction of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Vinton, 
terminating the debate upon the hill making an 
appropriation to carry into execution, in part, the 
12th article of the Treaty of Peaoe with Mexico, 
on Wednesday next; which, after amendment, on 
motion by Mr. Toombs, substituting Monday for 
Wednesday, was adopted 

The House then went into Committee on said 
.bill. 

Mr. Buckner, of Kentucky, addressed the Com¬ 
mittee at length upon the question of slavery, de¬ 
claring it as his opinion that the adoption of the 
Wilmot Proviso would not cause a dissolution of 

Mr. Stephens followed, on the “protocol,” de¬ 
nying tho right of the President and Senate to 
make any such treaty, looking to an appropriation 
by the House to carry into effect its provisions; 
contending, further, that the article of the ac- 
oeded treaty is in conflict with the explanations 
of the protocol, and declaring that he would not 
vote on the appropriation until the questions 
growing out of the war with Mexico were satis¬ 
factorily adjusted. He alluded to conversations 
had by a gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Wilmot,) when the $3,000,000 bill was first be¬ 
fore Congress, in reference to the Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso, at whioh it had been stated by the Presi¬ 
dent that he was not in favor of extending the area 
of slavery. And he then proceeded to argue that 
the President had cheated his friends and the 
people throughout his administration, and he be¬ 
lieved that he intended to cheat the people of the 
South. 

Mr. Lahm followed, on the constitutional as¬ 
pects of the slavery question, and in opposition to 
any extension. He took up the address of the 
Southern Convention, and denied its statements 
against the North, which he assumed to have 
been chiefly directed against Ohio, and attacks 
upon the compromises of the Constitution. 

The floor was next awarded to Mr. Wilmot, 
who made an excellent speech. 

Mr. McClelland next addressed the Committee 
on the general question of slavery, and of slavery 
in the new territories. He had opposed the com¬ 
promise bill of last session, because he was satis¬ 
fied that the question oould not be decided by 
the.Supreme Court before it would be decided by 
the people of the territories themselves. It was 
now declared that the President would veto any 
bill containing the Wilmot Proviso; and if so, he 
(Mr. McC.) was for “ masterly inactivity”—for no 
action whatever at the present session. 

- Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, next obtained the 
floor, and his remarks, like those who preceded 
him, were chiefly directed to an examination of 
the slavery question. He was opposed, of course, 
to the Wiimot Proviso, and, generally, sustained 
the dootrines of the South. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Jenkins, Rockwell, Fioklin, Crisfield, Giddings, 
Newell, and Bridges. 

When the latter had concluded, at half past 10 
o’clock, P. M, the Committee rose, and the House 
adjourned. 


Mr. Yulee presented resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lature of Florida, declaring that Congress pos¬ 
sesses no power to prohibit slavery in any terri¬ 
tory of tbe United States, and that any attempt 
on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia should be resisted by the 
South, as the exercise of a power not conferred, 
and in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. Yulee and Mr. Westoott followed the pre¬ 
sentation of the resolutions with some lengthened 
remarks in their support, warning Congress of 
“ civil war,” dissolution of the Confederacy,” &c. 

The Senate then took up the General Appro¬ 
priation bill, and the remainder of the day was 
expended in discussing amendments thereto. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Indiana, the rules 
were suspended for the reception of the following 
resolution, whioh, after debate, was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the bills reported from the 
Committee on Territories to organize Territorial 
Governments in California and Now Mexico, he 
made the special order immediately after the bill 
now under consideration of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, entitled 
“A bill to provide for carrying into execution in 
part the 12th article of the treaty of Mexico,” 
shall be disposed of, sueh special order to continue 
from day to day until said bills shall bo disposed 
of; and all previous special orders shall be post¬ 
poned until such bills shall be finally acted upon. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Murphy, fixing 
the hour of meeting of the House at 11, A. M., 
was agreed to. 

The House then Went into Committee on the 
bill making an appropriation to execute in part 
the 12th article of the Treaty of Peace with 


The hour at which the House had resolved to 
terminate tho debate being nearly arrived— 

Mr. Crowell gave notice that he would avail 
himself of the earliest opportunity to reply to re¬ 
marks made by the gentleman who had just taken 
his seat. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Boyden, and a 
“ summing up of the case” by Mr. Vinton, as 
chairman of the committee reporting the bill, tbe 
Committee of the Whole House prooeeded to 
vote upon the various amendments passed. 

Mr. Schenek rose, he said, to propose a sub¬ 
stitute for the whole bill. It was read, as follows: 

“That the President of the United States-be,, 
and he is hereby, authorized and instructed to en¬ 
ter forthwith into negotiations with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of Mexico, for the sur¬ 
render to said Republio of all the territories 
known as New Mexico and Upper California, or 
so much thereof as lies west of the Rio Grande, 
of any title thereto whioh was acquired by the 
United States under the fifth article of the treaty 
between the United States and Mexico, made and 
concluded at Guadulupe Hidalgo, On the 2d day 
of February, A. D. 1848; the President to require, 
as a consideration for such surrender on the part 
of the United States, a release by Mexico of all 
her claim or demand for the several instalments, 
amounting to twelve millions of dollars, with the 
interest thereon, yet remaining to be paid to her, 
according to the agreement in the twelfth article 
in the said treaty; [and upon the further consid¬ 
eration, that for the three millions of dollars 
already paid to Mexico, she shall release to the 
United States all claim to so much of the terri¬ 
tory of Upper California as will embrace the bay 
of San Francisco and the branches and naviga¬ 


ble waters thereof, to be of such extent as shall 
secure to the United States and her citizens the 
~?’’ P and <>f said bay and its shores 

The moment this was offered, a purpose was 
Twff S - e V° tr - y tiie Democratic side P of the 
House, in Committee, where the yeas and nays 
rr af 6d ’ 80 M t0 bring the amendment 
mr,Hr,t th f M l0U rf 1 where the y can be called. On 
™ portion of the amend- - 

tSa relate ® t0 San Francisco was stricken 
out, and the amendment was adopted amidst great 
confusion, by SO yeas to 81 „ nays, the membors 
passing through tellers. The Committee then 
rose, the previous question was applied, the yeas 
and nays demanded, and the vote stood-agS 
the amendment of Mr. Sehenek, 194- for it 10 
The ten were, Messrs. Ashmun, Crowell, Cr’ana- 
ton, Fisher Giddings, Palfrey, Schenek, Ste- 
phens, and Toombs. The bill was then passed— 
188 yeas, 8 nays. 

The Harbinger, of New York, announces in 
the last number that it will hereafter appear ei¬ 
ther as a Monthly Magazine, or as a Weekly of 
smaller dimensions, the objeot being to bring' its 
expenditures more directly within its income. It 
ought to have patrons enough to sustain it well in 
its present form; for it is a paper of fine temper 
and great ability. 

0uii Seventh- Number— We have reaohed our 
seventh number, and are now satisfied that tho 
intelligent reading community will appreciate 
i ' “ *! only accessary that we should 

com tawi to be properly patronized. Oni¬ 
on eulation is increasing slowly, and it is gratify- 
frL ^ n ° W hUt ueariy a11 °f w subscribers 
from the country write us in terms highly com¬ 
plimentary respecting our sheet. b 1 

American Statesmm. 

The Statesman deserves an ample patronage. 
No other paper in the country is published on 
a similar plan. It furnishes an excellent record 
of the discussions of the leading journals every¬ 
where, on the most important questions, besides 
embodying the well-matured thoughts of its ed¬ 
itors. 

The Independent— We are happy now in in. 
t0 °!‘ r friends tho satisfactory proof 
both that Bttch a journal as we had it in our 
thoughts to make was needed, and that we have 
not been wholly unsuccessful in our endeavors to 
meet the want which existed. There are now on 
our subscription list more than twenty-two hun¬ 
dred names nearly all of them either volunteers, 
or ootained by the spontaneous efforts of friends 
to our enterprise. Our subscribers are spread 
over the breadth of the oountry, from beyond 
Bangor in the East, to beyond Dubuque iu the ' 
West; and, with very rare exceptions, have all 
paid m advance for a year’s subscription. With 
this evidence to cheer us, we go on in our under¬ 
taking, encountering its toils and cares with good 
age^ ^ h ° pe ’ tbanldn S Dcd and taking cour- 

Such is the announcement in the last number 
of the Independent, published at New York. It 
will gratify all who have become acquainted with 
its liberal spirit, and felicitous application of 
moral and religious principle to whatever impor¬ 
tant questions interest and agitate the public 
mind. It always gives us pleasure to say a good 
word for a journal just starting into life, so rich 
m good qualities as the Independent. 

Saratoga and Schenectady Plank Road._ 

We learn from the Cabinet, at Schenectady, that • 
this road is under contract for the vjhole distance, 
and will be finished by the 4th of July next. 

“ A superior line of post coaches is now run¬ 
ning on the same route, four times a day, and in 
three hours, to moot the runs of the Albany, Uti¬ 
ca, and Whitehall railroads. Fare, 50 cents. 

“Passengers from the South, East, or West 
can now be accommodated expeditiously and 
cheaply, without being constrained to take an ex¬ 
pensive' and circuitous route, to get where they 
wish to go, without detention or voxation.” 


The Wheeling Gazette mentions the passage of 
counteifeits there, on the Northwestern Bank of 
Virginia, of the denomination of ten dollars. 
There is nothing about the note resembling the 
genuine, with the exception of the “ filling up.” 

The Louisville Courier of the 8th says that 
great quantities of counterfeit half dollars, of the 
American coin, are in circulation in that quarter. 

Provisional Government in California._ 

Copies of the “Star and Californian,” printed at 
San Franoisco, December 23d, have just been re¬ 
ceived. Among other articles, it contains “The 
Rising of the People—Progress of the Cause—and 
Meeting in San Jose,” for organizing a Provision¬ 
al Government; also, the account of an “ enthusi¬ 
astic Provisional Government meeting,” held at 
San Franoisco on the 21st December. 

Ohio Legislature —Nomination for United 
States Senator. — Tuesday , February 13. — The 
Whig members of the Legislature met in caucus 
last evening, and nominated Judge MoLean for 
United States Senator. The day of election has 
not yet been fixed upon. 

The Senate has passed a resolution instructing 
the Senators and requesting the Representatives 
in Congress to rote for the Wilmot Proviso. The 
vote on the resolution stood—26 yeas to 9 nayB. 

Judge Mcliean, immediately after receiving 
the despatch announcing his nomination, sent 
word by the Telegraph, declining its aeoeptanee. 

The Charleston Mercury says of the late de¬ 
cision of the Supreme Court in the alien tax 

“ if we correctly understand tho points decided, 
they sweep away our inspection laws, enacted to 
prevent the abduction of our slaves in Northern 
vessels. They Sweep away, also, all our laws 
made to prevent free colored persons— 1 citizens 
of Massachusetts,’ or whatever abolition region— 
from entering our ports and cities. Thus it seems 
as if the Union is to he so administered as to 
strip the South of all power of self-protection, 
and to make submission to its rule equivalent to 
ruin and degradation.” 

CASES OF DRAYTON AND SEARS. 

We learn that the Circuit Court of the Dis¬ 
trict, Judge Crunch presiding, has sustained the 
main exceptions taken by the counsel for Dray¬ 
ton and Sears. The eases, of course, will under¬ 
go a new trial. More next week. 


Died in Cincinnati,' 
February, Mr. Hiram 
iieth year of his ago. 


Baltimore, February 19, 1849. ' 

Beef Cattle. —Prioesrange from $3 to $4.12j.< 
per 100 pounds on tho hoof, equal to $6 a $8 nett, 
and averaging about $3.50 gross weight, showing 
a slight decline. 

Flour and Meal. —Howard Street brands at 
$4.87 a $4.93,%'. City millers are firm in ask¬ 
ing $5. Corn meal, $2.75, and rye flour $3.50. 

Grain and SKEDS.^-Reoeipts very small. Noth¬ 
ing doing in wheat. Red, nominal at $1.04 a 
$1.10, and white at $1,12 a $1.15. Com is steady; 
receipts small. A sale of 1.000 bushels Pennsyl¬ 
vania yellow at 51 cents; white is worth 44 a 45 
cents. Oats, 28 a) 30 cents. Rye, 60 cents. 
Clover seed, $4,12,14. and flax seed, $1.10; timo¬ 
thy seed, $2.50 a $3 per bushel. 

Hogs. —There is a fair supply. We quote live 
at $5.50 a $6 per 100 pounds. 

Provisions.— Mess pork, $11 a $11.25; prime, 
$10 a $10.25. Bacon remains unchanged—sales 
moderate. Lard, 7 a 8 cents in barrels and kegs. 
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And the answer— “ My own dear Hester—my poor, simple-heart- 

“ No, not yet,” was reiterated a hundred times, ed Hester! ” 

“How long do you think it will be, Juliette ? “Your voice, too. Oh! Ernest, how my ear 
Doctor Keenan, how long do you think it will has hungered for the tones of your voice—oh, joy! 
be ?” God bless you for coming, Ernest! God bless 

Their answers were always encouraging— you for odming! ” 

“Oh! very soon; this evening, most likely.” Colonel Dent laid her gently back upon the 

And sometimes she would awake with the im- pillow. New life seemed to be infused into 
pression of some happy dream so strong upon her, Hester. Her soul seemed no longer fluttering on 


State, the good of the people, the advancement of souri, ns Weston, St. Joseph, and the Mormon GRAHAM'S Magazine—1649. 

the human race! settlement near Council Bluffs, have occasionally Q - Graham, j. it. chan doer, an d 3. b. taylob, 

Arc there not such men in Kentucky ? Yea— been selected by emigrating parties. These pla- • editors. 

and they will be heard and felt. Let not the oes have all the disadvantage of being on the Timmber onhe New^Volume— iTumerefcy feTthe^fails 
friends of the white race in Kentucky be discour- eastern bank of the Missouri, and, as yet, far bo- and for shipments to agents. The Tublishers and Editors, 
aged. Let them not distrust themselves. Let hind Independence in the abundance and cheap- while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 


I need not tell of the efforts of Marcus to 
awaken the mind of that devoted wife to a per¬ 
ception of the painful reality. Her heart could 
not harbor suspicion. 

Time passed. Hester Dent’s health rapidly 
deolined. In the next month, May, she was much 
more feehlo. It was “ the spring fever,” she said, 
“ nothing but the spring fever; she had always 
been debilitated in the spring.” Time passed. 
Spring ripened into summer; and then it was “ the 
heat, the oppressive heat,” that took away all her 
strength. She would be “better” when it grew 
“ cooler,” she said. Time passed. The frost 
came, and nipped the flowers, blighted the grass, 
and stripped the trees of their foliage. Hester 
was confined to her bed. “It is a cold,” she said, 
“ only a cold she was “ always subjeot to a cold* 
in the changes of weather in the fall.” Yet all 
the neighbors knew that Mrs. Dent lay upon her 
deathbed. Colonel Dent had been summoned to 
Washington, the new seat of Government, by the 
meeting of Congress, and, of oourse, was absent 
from home. Hester, after a night of great suffer¬ 
ing, and a forenoon of exhaustion and sleep, had 
awakened easy and ohoerful, had seen her physi¬ 
cian, and had sent word down stairs that, if Miss 
Huldah came, she was to be shown up into her 
room, as she was now well enough to receive a 

“And how is Mrs. Dent to-day, Miss Sum¬ 
mers?” inquired Miss Huldah, when she did 

In reply, Juliette took her hand and conducted 
her into the drawing-room, shut and bolted the 
door, pointed fo a chair, and sank into a scat 
herself. 

“What is the matter, Miss Summers?” in¬ 
quired the old lady; “has any change for the 
worse occurred ?” 

“Yes! yes!” said Juliette. “The physician 
has just left me. He told me that Hester cannot 
recover; that Sho may linger a fortnight yet, but 
that she may sink into death to-night. He is 
going to write for Colonel Dent.” 

“ Is Mrs. Dent—is poor Hester Sensible of her 
situation, and is she prepared for the change 2” 

“ She docs not dream of it, Miss Huldah ! She 
is talking now of joining Colonel Dent in Wash¬ 
ington, as soon as she gets well.” 

“ Poor thing! poor young thing ! To be cut 
off so in too early youth ! to leave so many bless¬ 
ings, so many hopes, and. to go down to the cold, 
dark, forgotten grave! It is an ungracious task, 
indeed, to break the truth to her! but I must do 
it. Show me up to her room, Miss Summers.” 

Juliette complied with her request, and left her 
just within the door of Hester’s chamber. 

When Mrs. Dent saw the old lady come in, she 
held out her hand affectionately— 

“How are you to-day, my dear?” said Miss 
Huldah. 

“ Exhausted by a night of pain, but very much 
better, notwithstanding,” said Hester. 

“ Really better, Hester, my love ?” 

“Yes, qtiite easy; too weak to talk much, 
though, yet. Come, sit upon the bed by me, Miss 
Huldah, and talk to me. Do you know jthat, if 
the weather is fine next week, I intend to invite 
myself up to your house to spend a few days?” 

“ I should bo overjoyed to see you, if yon are 
able to come , my dear.” 

“ Oh, I shall be able to come! to ride, .1 mean. 
I have not walked anywhere for six or seven 
months.” 

“ Hester, my poor, dear child, listen to me. Hes¬ 
ter, have you ever thought of death ?” 

“ Death !—yes—no—yes!” said Hester vaguely. 
“ Have you over thought of your own death, 
Hester?” 

“I don’t know; no; not often of late,” said 
Hester, indifferently. “Please touch the bell, 
Miss Huldah, I wish the child brought to me.” 

Miss Huldah sighed deeply, and complied; then 
reseating herself, she said— 

“ Hester, my poor child, I want you to be se¬ 
rious. Are you prepared to die?” 

“ Why—no,” said Hester; “ not certainly as I 
ought to be. You have a protracted meeting at 
your church—haven’t you, Miss Huldah ? Are 
there many inquirers ? indeed, 1 know I neglect 
these things, more than anyone, especially a wife 
and mother ought; but, next Sunday, if I live”— 
“ Yes; if you live, Hester.” 

“ I say if I livci—1 will ride over to church.” 

“ Hester, you will never go to church again.” 

“ Oh! yes 1 will, Miss Huldah,' if Heaven 
spares me. Consider, i have been too weak to go 
for several weeks; but it is my full intention as 
soon as I get up ”- 

“ My poor, dear Hester, my poor, dear child, 
you don’t understand me. Hester, you are very 
low—very low—do you know it ?” 

. The truth began to overshadow her mind slow¬ 
ly, as night comes to earth. 

“ Hester, my love, are you prepared to die ?” 
“No—no—no. Why do you ask?” faltered 

she. 

“ Are you afraid of death. Hester T” 

“Yes! yes! I’m afraid ot death. What makes 
you ask ?” 

“ Hester, you have lived a holy life. You should 
not fear death.” 

“But I do! Miss Huldah. What does make 
you question me so. You don’t think that I am 
in danger of death, do you ?” 

“ I think that, very soon, your Father will sum¬ 
mon you to heaven, Hester; and I hope, I trust, 
that you will he able to obey his summons with 
cheerful resignation.” 

Hester grew very pale, pressed her fingers to¬ 
gether, and remained silent. 

The old lady then went on to talk of the pu¬ 
rity and joy of Heaven, the sin and misery of 
earth,&c. 

Hester’s face was covered with her hands, and 
the tears were stealing through her fingers, but 
she murmured— 

“ It is not a 1 miserable world ’—it is a fair, 
beautiful, lovely world—a dear, good, old mother 
earth ; and 1 love it —I lo,ve it —its green vales 
and misty hills—its bright sunshine and soft rain ; 
and, oh! besides, it contains all my treasures! all 
my heart’s treasures!” 

“ Ay ! ‘ Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also f but heaven is a better place, my 
dear Hester.” 

“ Ah, but I don’t know it! It is a strange place! 
No one I love is there! Ernest is not there! 
And, oh! I tell you, Miss Huldah. where my 
husband is, there is heaven for me ! 'iVashinglon 
is my heaven now.” 

“But, my dear child, this is rebellious and 
wicked; you must not talk so.’? 

.Hester remained silent a good while, and then 

“ Miss Huldah, is it true that I am to die soon ? 
What does the Doctor say ?” 

“ He says, my poor child, that you may linger 
a fortnight yet.” 

“ A fortnight—two little weeks—fourteen short 
days—perhaps not so long, Miss Huldah!” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ Have a letter written and posted at once to 
Colonel Dent. I would spend every remaining 
minute of life with him.” 

“ Yes, I will, my dear. Don’t you begin to feel 
a little more reconciled ?” 

“ Oh ! Miss Huldah, I don’t know horn I feel 
Go and leave me now, Miss Huldah, please. 1 
wish to collect my thoughts. Tell Minny she 
need not bring the child just yet; no,not just yet. 

I could not endure it. Let no one come up foran 
hour, Miss Huldah. I want to think ; I want to 
think. Oh! if Ernest wore only here. I want 
him so much.” 

Miss Huldah left the room. 

And Hester went down into tho “ Vality of 
the Shadow of Death,” alone. 

The first concussion over, tho first shock past, 
and Hester’s soul settled into a profound calm. 
She was not prayerful —her spirit did not move to 
seek the Infinite—her soul was deeply still —en¬ 
compassed, penetrated, filled with the Infinite. 
In prayer, the soul is active—it moves and seeks 
something; in meditation, pasaivo-wifc lies still 
and receives. So it was with Hester now. 

The next hour, when Miss Huldah came in, 
she found her young friend serene and cheerful. 

“ Have you sent the letter, Miss Huldah ?” in¬ 
quired Hester. 

“ The Doctor has, my dear.” 

Then her baby was brought in and lifted up 
on the bed. Hester, at the sight of her child, held 
out her habds and hurst into tears. 

The infant crept up to her mother’s pillow, 
kissed her on the eyes and on the lips, and, tak¬ 
ing up the corner of her little apron, tried to wipe 
the tears from her cheeks. 

“ Take her down, Minny,” said Miss Huldah, 

“ don’t you see she worries her mother 2” 

But Hester pressed her own arm around the 
babe, and shook her head at Minny to desist. 

As the days went by, Hester’s life ebbed rapid¬ 
ly away. She grew very anxious for the arrival of 
Colonel Dent. Every time she awoke from sleep, 
her first words were-- 
“ Has he come 2 Oh! has he come 2” 


that she would say—' ~ " the eve of flight. Her eyes were bright as stars, 

“ Juliette, dear, ask Colonel Dent to come up; and her whole countenance was irradiated. 

I want him.” Colonel Dent took a seat by her side. Miss 

“ What do you say, Hester?” Summers took this opportunity to slip from the 

“ Oh! nothing; I was dreaming. Has he come room, 
yet ?” “ Hester, my own dear wife, will you forgive 

In the mean time, what delayed the coming of me every injury, injustice,and cruelty, that I ever 
Colonel Dent? He had received Dr. Keenan’s inflicted upon you ?” 

letter, but there was an important question com- “ God bless you, Ernest! May God in heaven 
ing before tbe Senate—a bill upon whieh Colonel bless you ! No; I cannot forgive you, for I have 
Dent had spent much thought—for the passage nothing to forgive”-- 

of which he was extremely anxious—and upon “You have! you have! Say you forgive me, 
whieh he had prepared an able speech. After Hester”- 

some mental conflict, Colonel Dent had determin- “ No, I cannot say that I forgive you, for that 
od to remain in Washington until the fate of the would be an admission that I had injuries to for- 
bill was decided. give; but I will bless you, Ernest. May God 

Feeling the approach of death at last, Mrs. Dent abundantly bless you; may God deal by your 
sent for an attorney, and when he came into her soul, as yon have dealt by my heart.” 
room she said to him— “ Hush, hnsh, Hester ! Oh, God! what a bitter 


ROAD TO TIIE PACIFIC. 


“ You know, Mr. Jenkins, the object that Col¬ 
onel Dent and myself have so long had in view— 
the emancipation of our colored people ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” 

“Well; you know, also, that by a clause in my 


“ Hnsh, hnsh, Hester! Oh, God! what a bitter 
curse!” cried the strong man, shuddering from 
head to foot, and turning ashy pale. Heater 
looked at him with perplexed surprise. Then 
raising her feeble hands, she placed them around 
his nock, drew his head down to her bosom, and 


them do their duty, and they will achieve a vie- ness of supplies. 

tory that their children’s children will bless them The maritime country on the Pacific extends fully offer a statemont of their preparations for the ilewVoi- 
| for. Fayette. along the ocean from San Diego to Vancouver’s urae. It i£ wfU known that no other Magazine ever publish- 

-* Island, and is confined between the snowy ridge of « dln t . hc Etiglielx language has presented s™h an array of | 

ROAD TO TIIE PACIFIC. the Sierra Nevada and the beach. Its average width 

• _ exceeds 150 miles—its length 1,200. This Sierra corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 

The bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Nevada is the prolongation of the Andes of Chili, 

Benton, to provide for the construction of a. rail- Peru, Colombia, Central America, and Mexico— fcio fJ s e q U &i t 0 the best they have given tothe world. They, 
road from the Mississippi to the Pacific, contem- preserving all its characteristics unaltered, of with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
plates a magnificent enterprise. It is proposed great height, volcanoes, volcanic rock, and lava, page* 

to commence at the Bay of San Francisco, and to I* 18 grander here than in South America, be- be added to the list Of course therefore 8 all attempts to 
terminate at St Louis. cause, receding from the coast, it is acoompamed compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 

A breadth of one mile from the frontier of Mis- by this maritime region, which gives roonrfor a will.be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest ui- 
souri to the Pacific, is to be reserved for the pur- aeries of fine riyers-the Bonaventura, San Joa- 
pose of laying down, at once, one track of rail- chim, Sacramento, Shasty river, Tlameth, Ump- o4i cai i 0 f America, 
road—room being left for other tracks hereafter, q usl i Wallamette,. Columbia, Puget s Sound. teems. 

and for other sorts of roads. A per centum of the This whole region, therefore, abounds with the Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, uneyual- 
prooeeds of the publie land sal® is to be applied same mineral, productions as Spanish America, led by those of any other Establishment.. 

to tho construction of the work. It is to be an whilst it has its own grand excellences for com- For ttree j oPlu , a; , n advance, (par money in the States 

undertaking by the Government, without the co- merce, agriculture, both arable and pastoral, infi- from which it is remitted.) one copy of Graham for one year, 
operation of individual stockholders. The Gov- But! 


and for other sorts of roads. A per centum of the 
proceeds of the publie land sal® is to be applied < 
to the construction of the work. It is to he an 
undertaking by the Government, without the co¬ 
operation of individual stockholders. The Gov¬ 
ernment is to build the road, and to own it when 


father’s will, we cannot do anything in it until I kissed him. 

attain the age of twenty-one?” “ Poor Ernest! the journey and the shook has 

“ Colonel Dent has apprized me of that fact.” been too much, even for you.” 

“Well; now to the point. I shall be twenty- “ Hester, I have injured you deeply and foully, 
one tho day after to-morrow, if I live. Colonel Oh! Hester, I would die to wash out that injury. 
Dent is absent; so I want you to prepare deeds of Will you forgive me 2” 

manumission for all our people. Get them quite “ Listen to me, dearest Ernest—dearest hus- 
ready for signature, and bring them tometo-mor- band ; and I will recount some of these grievous 
row evening. Can you do this?” injuries. My life was cold and dark and barren, 

“Yes madam; but I should apprize you that until you took me to your bosom ; and, since that 
you can do nothing legally, even after you reach time* for three blessed years, my life has been full 
your majority, without your husband’s presence of light and warmth and joy. These are your 
and cooperation.” sins against me.” 

“ Oh ! i know that.; but then Colonel Dent can “ Ah! Hester, I have been harsh and cruel to 
do nothing at all, if I die without affixing my sig- you sometimes.” 

nature to these deeds, for the property would then “Oh! no, never cruel, nevor harsh. Stern with 
go to our daughter, and he would have to wait me sometimes, or, rather, stern with my faults.” 


ernment is to build the road, and to own it when sition between the valley of the Mississippi and properiy^ramed, willmakea < vamableset T 'of parlor 

built. A branch road is to run to Oregon, and to China—a delicious and tranquil climate, and sub- or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
connect with the Columbia river. lime scenery, make this incontestably the finest ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 

Mr. Benton, in submitting this bill, accompanied new country of which tho humanrace has yet 
it by a characteristic speech, able, eloquent and anywhere possessed Itself. send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 

earnest. He will doubtless continue to press it Yours, respectfully, W. Gilpin. works Z1 print ’ from tieb,,rinofa celebrated 

on every suitable occasion; for it is evidently a To Messrs. Sam. Ralston, Samuel D. Lucas, dollars two copies veariv andasetoftheDortraits 

favorite project with him; his heart is in it. We Smallwood Noland. above named, to each subscriber. S ’ 

subjoin the concluding portion of his speech, ——•- For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Maga- 

which was delivered in the Senate on Wednesday. CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA . 

“The road I propose is necessary to ns, and _ to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 

now. We want it now. The state Of our posses- RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. forming the chib .__ Dec. 28. 

s-“a ShzsrzzsiJZJ&s gft sSJ raagtasg A --“Wfc. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Reformation in Lapland. —Accounts from Nor¬ 
way, says the “ Evangelical Christendom,” JEng.,) 
for January, state that there is an extensive re- 
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A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clar 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Jan.4—ly._ _ WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


is of age, when many of the poor < 


“ But Hester, my love, suppose my heart had 


turcs whom I wish to emancipate would be dead, turned away from you, and s 


and others would he old. Then, Colonel Dent 
himself might die before our daughter grows up, 
and Julie and her property fall into other hands, 
and so my poor people and their children, to re- 


other woman. How then ?” 

“ Heavens! Suppose the sun had been blotted 
out, or the earth had rolled from beneath my 
feet—while we are supposing impossibilities. I 


mote generations, remain in slavery. Therefore, don’t know, but I do think, Ernest, that your de¬ 
draw the deeds, Mr. Jenkins, in the names of fection, supposing that it could possibly have oc- 
both my husband and myself; bring them to me curred, would have killed me, annihilated me, 
to-morrow evening, so that I may sign them the soul and body ! Soul and body ! ” 
first thing day after to-morrow. Colonel Dent The confession that was trembling on his lips 
can sign them at any time thereafter. Will you was choked hack. Soon after, Hester, her hand 
do this ?” in her husband’s palm, sunk into a light slumber, 

The lawyer looked very much perplexed, hut and Colonel Dent, gently laying the little hand 
at length said—■ upon the coverlet, retired to change his dress. 

“ Yes ; 1 will. I will do it.” [to be continuedJ 

“ And at the same time draw up, in the same ^ 1 ' 

manner—that is, in the name of Colonel Dent 

and myself—a deed of gift often thousand dollars, For the Natuma jia- 

in bank stock, to Juliette Nozzillina, by adoption THE SPIRIT’S CALL. 

Juliette Summers. And be punctual, will you; - 

Mr. Jenkins ?” Come home! 

“I*will bring you the papers to-morrow, at Why wilt thouliager in the sc^^^ 

eight o’clock in the evening,” said the attorney, Why'cheat thy IpTSf^he^enly'biru." 

leaving the room. Or fear the darkness of the silent tomb i 

Hester, very much exhausted, fell into a doze, Loved one, come home, 

from which she awoke to ask again, in anxious Come home! 

ton®— The world has nothing now that’s worth thy stay, 

“ Has he come yet ? Has Ernest come yet ?” T ^ 0 "s 

INOt yet. jj ath ceage ,i charm, and is forever gone; 

Hester sighed, and renounced hope for the Loved one, come home, 

night. Oh me’ 

The next day dawned ; Hester was sinking sw t oalI thee and wonld love thee yet, 
fast. The day and her life waned together; even- As I have loved thee in the days of yore; 

ing approached—came. The night taper Was No memories here can give the heart regret,, 
lighted in her room. Miss Summers sat on one Nothingb ’^?ed C on , roo d me homr ! 

side of the bed; Minny sat on the other side, 

rocking little Julie’s crib. Hester had been lying Come home! 

very quiet for a longtime; at last, starting up Remember all the days of youthful joy, 

with supernatural energy, she exclaimed— ■ T)m 1, c b i 1, ' > of b^essedne^withont aUoy U10Wn ’ 

“ I hear horse’s feet! 1 hear horse’s feet! ft is Nowtheyhaye vanished—thon art left alone; 

Ernest, it is Ernest! Take a light and run, Min- Loved one, come home, 

ny! run, Minny!” Come borne! 

Minny obeyed; and Mrs. Dent, leaning over For thou art weary, and thy youthful breast 
the edge of the bed towards the door, strained her Hath known too much of sorrow to delay; 

ears to catch the first tones of the one loved voice. Th L °" “all 

Footsteps were heard on the stairs; the door Loved one, come home, 

was opened, and Minny, coming in, followed by Come heme' 

the lawyer, said— O, come to me! for there'are sunny bowers, 

“It was Mr. Jenkins, ma’am, with the deeds” ^ And cristal streams, in this bright land of song; 

Hester sunk back upon tbe pillow, in the col- S mjbfingno sottow^s theynasa^'along■ 

lapse of disappointment. It was some moments, Loved one, eome home. 

and not until Minny had given her a restorative, Come home , 

that Mrs. Dent could rally strength to speak to Come to me now! I would not have thee stay 
her lawyer. Longer on that dim spot where flrBt we met; 

“ Have you brought them ?” A,. « *><* ind thee-hastenhence away, 

“ Yes, madam.” “ mect L^cFon/comehomeT Py y$t ’ 

“ Are they quite ready for signature ?” C h ' ' 

“ They only require your name and Colonel For it is sweet°to meeTwith those we love 
Dent’s, signed in the presence of witness®.” Where parting cannot oome, and Time’s cold hand 

“Will Miss Summers and Minny Dozier do?” Can never mar thefadeless flowers above, 

“ Miss Summers, but not tbe girl; sho is a mu- 0r mar Lovid one <mmehome land ’ 

latto, I think.” ' ’ ’ * * * 

“ No; a quadroon.” Nm Philadelphia , Ohio. 

“Well, it goes for the same, in this instance. “Y __ fg 

Besides she is a Slave.” From tbe Lexington Observer and Reporter. 

“ Oli! yes; I forgot; my mind wanders. 77 

“ You had better not say so, or think so, dear STATISTIC’S OF SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 

lady, or it will invalidate your signature.” - 

“Would you object to remaining hereall night, There are in Kentucky, according to the report 
until I sign the papers ? I want you for a second of the Second Auditor to the present General As- 
witness.” sembly, 192,470 slaves. These are distributed as 

“ None at all; I will remain.” follows: 

“Will you sit up till twelve ?” There are under 500 in 24 countieB. 

“Yes, madam.” There are between 500 and 1,000 in 20 do. 

“Minny, show Mr. Jenkins into Colonel Dent’s J) 0 . do. 1,000 “ 1,500 In 11 do. 

study. Tell George to make a fire there, and oar- Do! do. 1^500 “ a’ooo in 6 do. 

ry up refr®hments.” Do. do. 2,000 « 2,500 in 6 do. 

Minny conducted the lawyer out, and soon re- Do. do. 2,500 “ 3,000 in 7 do. 

turned and resumed her place by the babe’s crib. Do. do. 3,000 “ 3,500 in 4 do. 

Hester sank into an uneasy doze—a slumber Do. do! 3 500 « 4’,000 in l do! 

broken by murmurs; still— Do. do. 4,000 “ 4 500 in 3 do. 

“ Ernest, Ernest,” was the subject of her Do. do. 4,500 “ 5,000 in 2 do. 

dreams—the burden of her moans. Do. do. 5,000 “ 5,500 in 2 do. 

Sho awoke from a troubled sleep with “ the one Do. do. 5 500 “ 6 000 in 2 do. 

loved name” upon her lips. Do! do! 6’,000 « 6^500 in 1 do! 

“Has Ernest come, Juliette?” ‘ Do. do. 6,500 “ 7,000 in 1 do. 

“No, dear Hester, not yet.” Do. do. 7,000 « 7,500 in 1 do. 

“What o’clock is it, Juliette?” Do. do. ' 7,500 “ 8,000 in 0 do. 


is acquired, people are there, and a Government -v , • ATLANTIC HOUSE. 

p*W; 

are conMiitAting there. Since the discovery of ”aye'''’' WOTlUna '’ cn “ lroua tEVl COFFIN, 

the New World by Columbus, there has not been 0 „ J®!' „„„ T poMMIssiON merchant, ami iieaie 

,;oh M .„re.,;^.,.h.f, n’nd,.i o y ,ef..Be,y. Td 

...hegild.1 herite.., = t- SSTriSEVh""""" 

they „,k Seign ren'.e^ far round, hy ... end SE?'liS S hS'Sjr. d ..‘” I> "'‘‘* ' KfV 

S&sasiss-Tsatrftttfi „**«y*»? **&*'■»* rs«—-»■»»»»« 

our own we must use and support a foreign route ■ tlie ? on ?, ®- on S Mission, in appealing to the Bap- rpHIS new and commodious establishmen 
«B !S a J».~1--«.'.'».*Ch,h« T a;sfflKa ., 

saSSaaftjWiaffffSS 

itself to the acceptance of a nation. We own the P^, sical , e f? r ‘- Goddards health is enfee- modious^andnew y-bml .springs are 


are concentrating there. Since the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus, there has not been 
such an unsettling of the foundations of Bociety. 
Not merely individuals and companies, but com¬ 
munities and nations, are in commotion, all bound 
to the setting sun—to the gilded horizon of west¬ 
ern America. For want of an American road, 
they seek foreign routes, far round, by sea and 
land, to reach, by an immense circuit, what is a 
part of their own land. Until we get a road of 
our own, we must use and support a foreign route; 
but that is a temporary resource, demanded by 
the exigency of the times, and until we can get our 
own ready. Never did so great an object present 
itself to the acceptance of a nation. We own the 
country from sea to sea—from the Atlantic to the 


H setts. _ May 4. 

LEVI COFFIN, 

C OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Healer in Free-Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 


tandard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 

-tf _JO HN W, NO R TH 

GLENHAVEN WATER CURE, 
iw and commodious establishment for the treat 
by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients 


encouragingly, but they 


bled, and his lungs forbid much effort in preach- three of which rise on the m. 
ing. The brethren at Ningpoo are laboring zeal- ve^colIandrtundmfT 


A ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 


Why cheat thy spirit of its heavenly birth, 


Still will I call thee, and wonld love thee yet, 

As 1 have loved thee in the days of yore; 

No memories here can give the heart regret, 
Nothing but peace can dwell upon this shore; 


The happy, holy hours that we have known, 
The scenes of blessedness without alloy, 

Now they have vanished-thou art left alone 
Loved one, come home. 

- Come home! 

For thou art weary, and thy youthful breast 
Hath known too much of sorrow to delay; 


O, oome to roe! for there are sunny bowers. 

And or; stal streams, in this bright land of song; 
Sweet angel voices, happy golden honrs, 

That bring no sorrow as they pass along; 

Loved one, oome home. 

Come home! 

Come to me now! I would not have thee stay 
Longer on tiiat dim spot where first we met; 
Leave it behind thee—hasten hence away, 

And meet me where we shall be happy yet; 


From the Lexington Observer and Reporter. 

STATISTIC’S OF SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


the Mississippi—and embracing the whole tem¬ 
perate zone. Three thousand miles across, and 
half that breadth, is the magnificent parallelogram 
of our domain. We can run a national central 
road, through and through, the whole distance, 
under onr flag and under our laws. Military 
reasons require us to make it: for troops and mu¬ 
nitions must go there. Political reasons require 
us to make it; it will be a chain of union between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi States. Com¬ 
mercial reasons demand it from us: and here I 


e tem- 0UB1 y ana encouragingly, DUO tney are DUO two ; the situation, for the invalid,delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
,. , and when we come to add together tho various O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medio&l department, 

items of available strength for Missionary work, ? nd ," m .*«•« ^ attention exclusively to those seeking 
the sum totalis exceedingly small. We dare not ££ rf 
x compare it with the work to be clone, lest it should having reference to business, or to admission, should he ad- 

AK+iij be lost in the comparison. 77 dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 

ad mu- , The calls f ? r Pushers, of the above, 

, cr u : from an overtasked laborer, is but an item, are a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 

indeed becoming great, both at home and abroad, dropttthic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
6 Com- Tim1 AmericanHome Missionary Society is call- =£ “Tl'St « 

hpre I ln & Voudly for devoted ministers for the Western wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with - 
, . field; and all the Foreign Boards are utterly un- out delay, as in most eases winter treatment iB equally sun- 


FlTSt FITS!! FITS!!! 

DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRAQT. 

T he astonishing success which lias attended the use of 
this invaluable medieine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medieine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme¬ 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. 

TEETHING, WORMS, 

or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all snch eases, 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children should remember this. 

MANY A CHILD, 

the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been res tored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. Y 
From the Cincinnati Commerc al. 

REMARKABLE CURE. 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex¬ 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness We 
a ™ ?* T . e a p)a, ; e » onr editorial columns, from 

J medicine that will cure 

epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the o-i-pat- 
science of alLages ™ ve'™' s ^ en f !e ' ^Pfciani and men of 

covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those^fflieted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. ’“""’led 

Cincinnati, August 26,1848. 
Gentlemen : It is almost impossible for language to ex¬ 
press With what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to yon, for the purpose of informing yon of the benefi- 
been “ bj ^ 

has bii - eu sevei ' dy afltietea with 
he'mUUd ifo^iiecured. b ^ the opinion was, 

much deranged, and that it wonld he'TmpossIbleTo cure Mm 

I called upon Dr Pultee; be informed me that the disease 
time 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
Hart’s Vegetable ExtrSn oneTf^VMfypipe^ withee^ 
tificates from persons who had been afflictedfor teiTfifteen 
^ “ d restored & 

l called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr 
r l’ireT . U S 01 perceived some little benefit. 

Ifo^Athat'it was of sohmuch* service b o Mm ^Iwas^iMneed 

s^a^fthe^eTthe t ^ 'j™ tr ? ly ““"’KfuUhat l Sd 

™ e Sf S b f 7 pa bas been restored ‘° 

n b r*ofFoiirth andParlTstreetsuJinoMn Bt? e 6iiio^ bWeS ^ C ° P " 

Messrs. Thomas & Miles, 169 mMc£' ^ R - K,lr8 - 

ft^feeTepreptfofit^ 6 ’ 8 VegetMe ’ Extr “ f > 

ThefIwTn^^r™t^r N S C fL Y - f th 

calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 8 6n 
Extract from Mr. Bettis's Letter. 

Bracken County, Ky., November 2,1848 
2Gt.h of last October. In August last she was suddenly at- 
^Au^^ 


rf/oM’irSs b anTtpor! u® ro - 

Asia^ will 0 ^ takeits tra^'aud^oironly foi^ou^ 

selves, but for posterity. That trade of India ? xtt L“ '«><!?? wishing to occupy rooms singly, and have fire 

ffiK'iitfiSiTsdssi&s 

of Columbus. Tib S-wAjjffl "'““'-“SaSWEmi . co. 

tto Bawpewteadc^to that r^lOR. t ForeignM xssiONS.-Duringthefirstsixmonths Glenhaven, December 1, 1811. _ Aprils. 

can, will fly^cross ™ur Continent on a stright line’. Amwi^Bo^have amoiinte/T^llWMO 6 AG ENCY FOR STENTS, WASHINGTON, D. u. 
to China. The rich commerce of Asia will flow Z fc r NA f ?' ® OB ?,P S - Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 

0(intv rs A nf] w Eero ha* that com- and they have n0W m ' the field aboul 570 Mls ’ for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 

through our cen ie. And J\ U v , sionary laborers, stationed at 97 important points Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 

-sssrrssass'ttisjsi 

and the cities which it raised into kingdoms, that ^ for some years the last Thursday in Febru- procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents,, dis- 

^ 

arts. Tyre, Sidon, Balbeo, Palmyra Alexandria 

among its ancient emporiums, attest the power of lear d in d d that th ; 8 ic ? d is anticipated with to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 

4», -»■» a«*[« p. i» b... « P re»«, b, 

wonder of western Europe; and all because she h h f_ most dovotorllv non dor oil the in h- requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
was then *^thonroughfarC; of^Amatic commerce ^ tha ^ Chri stLs throughout the t0 b ° be promptly &rw “ Jed t0 

Genoa and Venice, mere cities, in later time he- land, who love our common Zion, and wonld All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 

came the match of kingdoms, and the envy of the • ’ , t d h J « mnv this near suitable fee where a written opinion is required, 

kings, from the mere divided streams of this trade, member ^ : d incre ased interest and una Offloe 0,1 F 8treet ’ °® osUe the P “ teut Offloe ' 

of which they became the thoroughfare. Lisbon . - t J He has the honor of referring, by permission, to- 

had her great day, and Portugal her preeminence Attiio nresBnt-moment « voice to eome H™- H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

during the iittleiwhUe.that the. ^overy of the ^ 

Cape of Good Hope put her in communication ( / Tbe harvest fcruly i3 6 great) tat the la | oms ar ’ Hon. Robert Smilh Illinois;' 
with the East. Amsterdam, the city of a little j* vf4 tbn T nril nf tbf* hqrvpqf Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut: 

territory rescued from the sea and the Seven send forth Lteers into h” ha^ 

United Provinces, not equal m extent to one of t „ Washinoton, November tta, 1848. 

SS S “i’« b p.™ri Sl*5.»S ■’ Whilstotbo.profeasiuM and im^ortuit ftCds, **£*2aSlKSKi..-«««— . 

MiutiFlF And Loud.. .b« msis, b» tb. S'Sb£‘™2SSJSS fS£ffiS&88 &JSfSSS 

commercial mistress of the world-what makes hllraUiatiDg factj that the comparative numhejs in the 

States-theJmSess of possessions^ the four 


Z BNAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 


n Kentucky, according to the report 


during the little.while-that the ^coveiy of tke e ^ w ^ slumberi mion j 

Cape of Good Hope put her m communication (t w hn ,, v . sf frn1v hnt tlip ln f. nrpvq * ! 

with the East. Amsterdam the mty of a little 

our lesser States, became great in arms, in letters, ,, Whilst other professions and important fields, 
in wealth and m power; and all upon the East iri cultivated talent, are not wanting in 
India trade. And London, what makes her the tlieir nl “ nbers of eager as ^ rant s, it is a most 
commercial m. tress of the world-what makes humiliating faet that the comparative numbejs 
an island no larger than one of onr first class of those lo ^ ing ’t 0 the sacred office are much di- 
States-the mistress of possessions in the four mhlislie(1 . Xh ^ ughj at the same time, the extra¬ 
quarters of the globe a match for half ofE’i- or( jj aar y openings of Providence for Missionary 
rope—and dominant m Asia ? What makes all this, lab £ p L att lands, in onr new States and Ter- 


Patents, and for soms time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed tbe business of Patent Solicitor in this city,and 
has: been in tbe daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at tbe Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. RobbinspersonaIly,andbe- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per¬ 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I am 


follows: 

There are under 
There are between 5 


1.500 “ 2,000 in 
2,000 « 2,500 in 

2.500 “ 3,000 in 
3,000 “ 3,500 in 
3 500 « 4,000 in 


carry the nation or the people which possessed effieiency in established churches, all seem to 
it to the highest pmacle of wealth and power, and combine ^ or augme nting the loud ea Is for a welL- 
w.th it the highest attainments of letters, arts, edlJoate<] pjong ministry. 

and sciences. And so will it continue to he An The meaus now in ' roape ct for the pulpit in- 
Amencan road to India, trough the heart strUc t;on of even our own twenty-three millions- 


“ wfiat o’clock is it, Juliette?” Do. do. ' 7,500 “ 8,000 in 0 do. 

“Ten” Do. do. 8,000 8,500 in 1 do. 

“ In two hours more, if Heaven spares me, the Do. do. 8,500 “ 9,000 in 0 do. 

freedom of my people will he safe. My feet are Do. do. 9,000 « 9,500 in 0 do. 

very cold, Minny; so are my hands, cold and Do. do. 9,500 « 10,000 in 0 do. 

numb. Put some more cover on my feet, Minny; Do. do. 10,000 “ 10,500 in 0 do. 

and rub my hands.” Do. do. 10,500 “ 11,000 in 1 do. 

crTi l A i^i S un~ The counties which contain as many as 3,000 

“Rub harder, child; I can’t feel that at all.” laves b and upward number 9 J conn , iea 

S and confain, in the aggregate, 110,059 slaves- 

Minny, child, raise some of this cover off my tbat j s a c i ear majority of 29,548 of all the slaves 
t ‘It 0 -! » eaYy &r “ e 11 CanDOt ’ SOmehOW in the ’state. These 22 counties, as well as I can 
r a ie unaer i ■ ascertain, send 34 members to the Legislature, 

Minny adjusted the coyer, and resumed her d win > end 34 membcrs to tlie Convention. 

u P nd it un uiifnln! “to another slumber, Tbe rcmaining 78 coanties (fchere are 100 CO n n - 

“ WW nXlTu it ;! o>; 1 «* in the S fate) contain 81,411 slaves-a great 

rt wonfc q n v minority of the slaves of the State—distributed 

a itiifttfA' Mintiv f Pifir n r *1 amonght nearly four-fifths of the counties orthe 
- iJZT 7 , J P th ° State^of which a number contain less than 100 

vZ“ d !^ lp me up m the bed ' slaves, and 24 counties less than 500 slaves each. 

a r J. „ , J?_.5V 5. ; , These 78 counties send 66 members to the Legis- 

me-Minny’, hand me the cordial-thank P yoJ I? ture ’ nnd wiU SCud 60 membcrs to the Coriven - 

s fir ,** vr, 

4 SVS'S'” p Kv V a °f“- 

The lawyer came in. The clock struck twelve. V* u be 

A pen,was placed in Hester Dent’s hand, 


of our country, will revive upon its line a pl . ob ably to be doubled in ten years-are seen to 
Jhe wonders of which we have read-and will be , without some extra effort, fearfully inadequate; 
eclipse them The western wilderness from he ^ calls ftom abrQad ar ^ / J pl i 
Pacific to the Mississippi, will start into life ■ But if those of the, pulpit and the press, who 
under its touch A long line of cities will grow ar | privileged to exert a wide controlling influ- 
up Existing cities will take a new start The enc / over S public sen timent, will nobly use the 
state of the world calls foi a new road to India, pr ; v ji e g e —summoning youthful talent to the high- 
and it is our destiny to give it-the last and great- £ Bt en ,| of life! and le ^ iug tbe be8t mindg to f he 
est. Let us act np to the greatness of the ocea- eat source of wisdom and beneficence—new and 
sion, and show ourselves worthy of the extrordi- lightening prospects, in reference to an able 
nary circumstances m which we_ are placed, by mi 5 str vcr “ so< ; n appear . A. D. 

securing, while we can, an American road to Im >irtJ 7* / P/ \o 


creased necessities for wakefulness, liberality, and J» n - ll - _ EDMUND BURKE. 

SOe “ 1*1° MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. ' 
:Zca^ pio a us S mL n i 3 Tr| the ^ ^ & WeU ‘ No. V.-Deckmbee, 1848. 

The means now in prospect for the pulpit in- 

struction of even our own twenty-three millions— Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of tbe Ef- 


whilst calls from abroad are every year multiply¬ 
ing. But if those of the, pulpit and the press, who 
are privileged to exert a wide controlling influ¬ 
ence over public sentiment, will nobly use the 
privilege—summoning you thf ul talent to the high- 


„ - Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of tbe Ef- 

probably to be doubled in ten years—are seen to feet of the Tides. Postal Reform. Tbe Free Soil Movement. 


brightening prospects, in reference ti 
ministry, may very soon appear. 
Marlboro ’ Hotel, Boston, Feb. 10, 


“ In two hours more, if Heaven spares me, the Di 

freedom of my people will he safe. My feet are Di 

very cold, Minny; so are my hands, cold and d< 

numb. Put some more cover on my feet, Minny; d< 

and rub my hands.” D< 

Minny did as desired. After a while, she said— T , 

“ Rub harder, child; I can’t feel that at all.” i 
Minny rubbed with greater vigor. ' d 

“ Minny, child, raise some of this cover off my tb . 
chest; it is too heavy for me; I cannot, somehow j n 
breathe under it.” 

Minny adjusted the cover, and resumed 1 er i 
position. Hester fell off into another slumber, 
and in an hour awolce. She asked— • 

“ What o’clock is it now ? ” . 1 

“ It wants a quarter to twelve.” 

“Juliette! Minny! Pick up the wick of ti p , 
lamp—it is very dim—and help me up in the bed.” 

They did as she requested. 

“ Juliette, love—sit behind me—and—support i„j.— 
me—Minny, hand mo the cordial—thank you, *; 
ohilil. There, it has revived me. Now, Minny, q'« 
hand me my portfolio to write on—my inkstand be 
and the deeds. Now ask Mr. Jenkins to step in no 


New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the beginning to tbe close of the 2d volume. 
Liberal commissions allowed to agents, for new subscribers. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

Jan. 4.—lmi No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


and promptly prepared and attended tp. ’ ’ 

Aug . 26._S. A. PEUGll, Washington, D. C. 

LARH FOR OIL. 

T ARD WANTED.—Gash paid for oorn, mast, and slop-fed 


'EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street,ru 


and, calling her two witnesses to see her do it, 
she affixed her signature to the papers, one after 
another. Then the lawyer wrote his name, and 
Juliette hers. 

“ Thank Heaven, that is safe,” said Hester, 
sinking back on her pillow. 

The lawyer went out, carrying the papers, and 
the room was restored to its former quiet. Night 


waned, but still tbe light of life lingered in Hes- tb 
tor’s frame. The sounds heralding in the morn- „ g 
ing began to be beard—the fluttering of fowls f 
roosting on the trees—the crowing of chickens— 
the lowing of cattle—sometimes the clatter of a , 

horse and cart—last of all, the stirring of the tb t 
house-servants — then, as the light of day was wbo 
stealing in the room, little Julie awoke and began 

t0 , „ volu 

Mamma! ” p 

“Bring her here, Juliette — no, Minny, not 
you— Juliette” m 

Miss Summers raised the infant, and oarried p 
her to the bed side. f 


slaves than in any other county; and, an equal or 
greater doubt exists, as to many others of the 
large slavecounties; for example, Bourbon, Shelby, 
Jefferson, Mason, &c.; and tbe city of Louisville, 
embraced in the county of Jefferson, one of the 
22 counties,' will, probably beyond a doubt, send 
4 members to the Convention, who will not be 
favorable to eternal slavery in Kentucky. 

On the other hand, can it be conceived that 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. The following call for a public meeting, signed Jsn .o 

- by five hundred of the most respectable and-—-1-— 

The Expositor, published at Independence, wealthy citizens of Maysville and Mason county, TEMPERANCE. 

Missouri, contains a letter written hy Colonel including Adam Beatty and John A. McClung, TDEERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street,north 

W. Gilpin, in relation to the overland to Califor- appears in the Maysville Herald: 

nia. It conveys information of much interest to The undersigned, citizens of the county of Ma- ---1- 

emigrants: son, slaveholders and non-slaveholders, have seen COMMISSION store. 

Jackson Coiinty, Mo., Jan. 8,1849. a oall for a publie meeting of those opposed to any GUlMNISOAf, Omeral Commission Merchant, 101 

Gentlemen : Independence, now for twenty change or alteration of the institution of slavery v B ow ty’s Wharf, Baltumore, Md. t)ec.23.-ly 

years the emporium of tl o p u- in Kentucky. Recognising the undoubted right BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 

ries, possesses peculiar advantages as the point of of °or fellow-citizens, who_ regard slavery as a rruis; subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
rendezvous and final embarkation for emigrants blessing, to express that opinion, and to perpetu- (whore they have been located for about twenty years 
going to the Pacific. ate the institution if they can, we claim also the Wia-W ,, WMhliigtau atwet,. 

Independence recommends itself from the un- right to express our opinion upon a subject in description. They have the exclusive right for manufaotnr- 
limited abundance of supplies to be had at all which we are as deeply interested as themselves, ing Coleman’s patent iBolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
times, their excellent quality, and adaptation to and to take such action as, upon a careful and if • 

the journey. intelligent survey of the circumstances surround- 

The habitual annual departure and arrival of in g us i ma y seem to _ us expedient and proper. Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 

emigrants and travellers has created a body of We respectfully invite all our fellow-citizens of chaser were present, and warranted as above 
Skilful mcohanios and all kinds of complete man- the county, Who regard slavery as a misfortune and F irm-T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jamesem^ Aug 24-1 to 

ufacturing establishments in every department of not a blessing, who desire in some rational and-^-'-’——LU—_ 

the trades, combined with stores filled with sup- considerate manner to prepare the way for its judge jay’s letter to bishop ives. 
plies for ail wants and tastes. Here may ho had gradual removal from our State, to meet us at the A letter to the Right Rev. L. suiiman Ives, Bishop of 
the small tough horses and mules brought from court-house in the city of Maysville on the second the Convfution 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC 8 FITS WOt ° 

per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 


ONE PACKAGE, 

wl B n’ira'!.7*i?„l h w t i h \ S i tuation of my child > who for seven 
was still viod I * St h p - Qwer . of s P ee< *, but her reason 
one package - Wltl “ mdes<!lil > a ble joy, that 

CURED MY CHILD. 

S ’ef e th . e cond day ehe commenced 
Itoess to ° f ^ »bo were 

"ing talsHf™l"“’e! ° fmedidlie > 

I remain yours, respectfully, 

To Dr. S. Hart, New York. BETTIS - 

Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton * Sharp. 

May3villii, November 22. 1848. 
Gentlemen: Your favor of the 18th is reeeivfd.enelos- 
reg^JtoThe’ptirchas^&c 8 , is P b umt'- j The statement in 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reference to the almost miraculous eflio&cy of this val¬ 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflioted-to the following 
SnsTeLcinna U^’ °“ Mn0Dgtbe eminent ">X- 

Cincinnati, November 24,1848. 
GentiSimen: lu justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my dutv 
to send; on the following, with permission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

My child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
Mteen’fits i^twenty-four dfours. W0U * d ^ ‘welve to 

. A-fiacs! 1 every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
Wben^om?r“s°Sta rt ” eS ‘” g ° 0niplalnt ' W&S 
* n May I came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart's 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the flensure to inform you that the 

ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM 

after all other medicines had failed. 

M!y principal object in sending this communication is that 
mafbe^ndneed 6 ^ 861 ^ b 1 avee I hildren thua afflicted 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac¬ 
cording to directions. 

Should any person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas¬ 
ed to have them call upon nr address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 1 y 

J. DART, M. D., 

» T Thlrd between Stone and Wood, N. S. 

To Messrs. Thomas & Miles, 169 Main street, lliiv 

hlrixtrae™for therar^ofepile' S ' Hart ’ S V “ get ' a ' 
Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 

Prioe: One package.$3 00 

Four packages.in'fy. 

Eight packages. 

UT- It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation 
Indies' 11 ’ <0 P&rt ^ “** UlUtea States ' Mexi<! Oi an d West 
THOMAS & MILES, 

No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must bp ad¬ 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. Sc D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel lompkins, 38 Comhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hauee, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun.. Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets Louisville 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Kilibourne, Columbus 
Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. . 

S. Wright &. Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 
Uharies Stot^^ashh^^ 0 !?’ E ’ L ‘ HoUid * e > Buffalo. 
H. I). Wadefk Cof, Rochester! 

And for sale by most of tbe principal Druggists and Mer¬ 
chants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies. Nov. 16—eowly 


California. Mexico, and the Indian tribes of the Monday in February, being county-court day, of bis D^ocese^By Wtllia 


COMMISSION STORJE. 

W M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant , 101 
Bowly’s Wharf Baltimore , Md. Dec. 23.- Ly 

BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
r PHE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
A (where they have been located for about twenty years 


Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase racmey will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur¬ 
chaser were present, and warranted as abov e 

T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 

JUDGE JAY’S GUTTER TO BISHOP IVES. 

A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. SiLlimau Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 


78 against 22—in which there are comparatively 
few slaves, will desire to see this calamitous in¬ 
stitution made an everlasting curse upon the 
State, and upon them ? Is it to be presumed, 
that when one loud and unanimous cry, from the 
whole earth, is rising up for freedom, that the 
non-slaveholding population of Kentucky will 
volunteer to he used for the making of slavery 
endless and hopeless, in the very fairest portion 
of that earth? We shall see what these things 
will bring forth. 

Great changes have occurred in the distribution 


mountains nnd prairies, as weli as the horses, “tal thero consult With us as to what should be The numerous readers of this most excellent-and Interest' 
eattle, and mules, of larger size and good blood, done, or whether it is expedient for us to do any- lettar, published in the National Era in 1847, win hi 
raised upon the prairie grass of the settlements. thing at present in relation to this subjeot. SrthedirSn of the ExeeutivecSSmittee of the°Amer- 

The only road practicable for wagons at pres- , . placing our signatures to this call, we clo not icanand Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
ent from tho Status to the Pacifio is the one desire to be understood as pledging ourselves to at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single, 
em, n om ine ota&es to tne raemo, is tne one anv definite action whatever We merfllvd^irp Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
through the South Pass, beyond which it branches ® 1 merely a<j&n e conveyanoe fchey may be forwarded, will be promt,try execut- 

near the Salt Lake: the right hand fork descends *° °™. n , fimes araon g tho0 e ed by wIlliam haUed, 

by Snake river to the Columbia; the left hand ln3tltutl °a of slavery as a heavy present calamity April 13. _ 61 John street, Nt w York. 

traverses directly west through the Great Basin u P on us , anc ^ as threatening our children with still removal 

of High California, crosses the Sierra Nevada by more serious evils. We desire to show that we rpjjg ]) epositor R ea< ji n „ R oom and omce of the Ameri- 
the sources of Salmon Trout river and the Rio d i eB)ro 1 us tak e al l reasonable, D can AZsSTloc^bJ^Z 

de los Americanos, descending the latter to the J»st, and constitutional steps to relieve our chil- moved from 22 Spruceistreet to No. 01 John street, near Wii- 
Sacramento, and down it to San Francisco bay. d ^f° f lu- LTtT "4l’eSS'„cntrM ana eligible loeaiion, the Ex- 


TiniiUi.fnnnLu vnn x , , of power in Kentucky since the last Convention 

The babe’s face broke into a glad smile as she r r , n u n 

tried to clasp her mother around the neck. which^Jnt six and eight members each, out of thi 

thought and her tot! words’ inTe morning are, 'Tn^ne^two^oK otfo^the 

dlrTv”” ° h! Jaliette > wil1 you love ber hers that will form’the new Contention. We 
“ Tiidep 1 T will ” ska1 ' 1 see w hat this fact will work out. 

iiVre.f,!,-ii tolire „ . . r , ,, , ,, The polilki/ms are resolved to do nothing. Let 

low her, caress her, fondle IS&tato what ’poor ^^hev^evor I’ nnvtZ? 

At be 

pale dusty, and trayel-stained, stood by the bod t ^ ra tb ar P no S w i U , fly g bus j e( i 

* T y l J ° y ’ HeSter Sprang 1,p and saBk in proving that nothing can be done, and that, 
p 1 ua 10S therefore, nothing should he attempted. Let them 

My Hester! my dear, dear wife, do I find you read the statistics now laid before them, and tell 
thus? ” groaned Dent, in the anguish of remorse. us w hy we can do nothing. 

“ God bless you for coming, ErneBt! Oh, I Oh ! that God in his goodness would raise up 
have longed for you—I’ve listened, and watched, for the great work on which wo are about to em- 
ftnd waited—I could not compose myself to death bark, here and there, over the State, men worthy 
without you! And now I hold you—oh, joy! of the crisis! Men worthy of the name—worthy 
Your a#rns support me—1 rest upon your bosom of the times—worthy of the work ! Men full of 
once more, and feel the beating of your true heart prudence, courage, knowledge, and truth; neither 
against mine! Let me look into your eyes again— leaders of parties nor traders in politics, nor 
those holy depths”— seekers of office, but zealous for the glory of the 


These roads, whioh only four years ago were uu- aeB! 
certain, difficult, and dangerous, are now perma- agr ' 
nently established, easy, and safe. The large oan 
and prosperous settlement of the Mormons at the , w ®, 
Salt Lake affords a central point to rest and re- l>ett 
cruit. Families travelling with horned eattle ac- == 
complish the trip in 120 days; and, if judicious 
in the management of their animals, at no ex- J 


dren of this great politioaland social evil; and we lia ™ J****. New 
desire to consult with our fellow-citizens who e0 iiti™&m5iiftt d c tb itert n aJn 
agree with us in opinion, as to whether anything oause, visiting New York, w 
can now be done to promote the great object whioh obtain a supply of the Society 


100 counties, which formed that Convention, will 
now send one or two, eaoh, out of the 100 mem¬ 
bers that will form the Dew Convention. We 
shall see what this fact will work out. 

The politicians arc resolved to do nothing. Let 
them have their way, and reap their reward 
When did they ever do anything great or wise? 

The leaders of party are bent on party ends. 
When were they ever bent on anything more no¬ 
ble and more lasting? It would bo a mercy to 
the State to crush them ail. 

The timid and the interested will strive by every 
means to deter us ftom attempting anything; and, 
amongst other means, they are now chiefly busied 
in proving that nothing can be done, and that, 
therefore, nothing should be attempted. Let them 


pense, but the small cost of provisions and groce¬ 
ries, so excellent are the roads, the climate, and 
the pastures. 

The following table of latitudes and longitudes 


Lat Lonn paper, making tare® publications inane month. 
Independence - - - 30 07 94 00 ^Tonelo* the" ttaXb P *l(f 

South Pa® - - - 42 29 109.00 JU5; twelve oopies Sm ’ $ ’ 

Mormon City - - - 40 26 112 00 A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the I 

New Helvetia, California - 39 40 120 34 Newspaper sent to any person payingpost^ 01 

Astoria, Oregon - - 40 19 124 30 Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Ph 

These roads are,.therefore, direct and straight, - -. t^b erw ^ihm.r rnB 

only excepting the dofleetion into the South Pass; TTI „„ almanac tor 18. 

the distances, ^roughly estimated, being 1,850 miles SoL^mdforskteat'taS'DepSy ft 1 


GODEYS 

L ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE—Theold- 
est Magazine in the United States; oontainsmonthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the A ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotohet 
work and other matterkfor the ladies, all illustratedand well 
explained, Ac. 

Price for one year, whioh includes the Lady’s Dollar News¬ 
paper, making three publications in one month, S3; two cop¬ 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 

KS per8enib ™^ 


on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall he kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directing by what mode of 
conveyanoe tbe parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published In the Unit¬ 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literarj^newspapersare also received and filed. 

and packages for either Society should be dii^cted'fts'aboTe 8 
WILLIAM IIARNEIJ, 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
• ington.D. C.. prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in this coun¬ 
try and Europe, and trausaots with promptness, and for a 


And for sale by most of tbe principal Druggists and Mer¬ 
chants throughout tbe United States, Canada, and the West 

lndl8S - _ Nov. 16—eowly 

PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
r P YPE FOUNDRY—The subsoriberehave taken tbe Tyne 
A Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the bnsb 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at¬ 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des¬ 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
theses? tb aUt Wl1 funU8h ^ kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
tbe manufacturing department. 

WHITING A TAYLOR, 

, Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiling. ? and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. \ Jan. 20—tf 

GLASI OH, HENRY, ft WEBB, 

rtOTTON and Tobacco Factors,; Dealers in Blooms, Pie 
y Pig Lead, Bagging and iSpe, Ac.; UommSiaud 
F orwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel. Cin- 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 

A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in taror of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodice tol- 
erating Slaveholdiug among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, ia the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single coot, 3 cents. 

, , WILLIAM HARKED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street. New York. 

LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

\l,n Ll,1 AM B. JARVIS, Juu., Attorney and Counsellor 
VV^ at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office upstairs in lieren. 

Business ooune’oted with tbe profession, of all kinds,pune- 


purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

A NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code if 
the District of Columbia, in force September 1st, 1848; 
by Worthington G. Snetheu, Counsellor at Law, Washington 


DRS. MUSSEY, 

JYJISDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons^northsidetf 7th 


No. ii3 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. r^M“ri 


inprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena- 
im readily to understand the nature of an invention 
rough drawing and description, which being sent to 


to San Francisco, and 1,950 to Astoria. rates: 

1 have stated 120 days as the length of the For one hundred copies 

journey; but parties of young men, having packs For one dozen copies 5 - 

and good animals and guid®, may easily reach For a single copy.6 eource*s™of infor 

the Sacramento in forty-five or fifty days; nor Tfefa earnestly hoped thatthe friends of Liberty, through- him to furnish n 
need such confine themselves to the wagon road, w“rk m extensiveciMulafcion! I^Thas^enSefMly prepS- thefnventTam 
but may take the route of the Arkansas, or by ed.with special reference to the present highly important er accuracy and 
Santa Fe. position of puMie affairs, and is eminently calculated for the he less favorablj 

T , , , ., diffusion of vjluable information on the great question of Models can be 

Independence has boon the point selected for Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- For evidence 0 
the departure of the military and exploring expe- tion. spectfully refer 1 

ditions to Oregon, Mexico, and California, both g ^ r b 6 > to ta*Mlhta| Ag?ntf C3 “°'“ Ca ’ and Tetters must 1 

before and during the war, and of their return WILLIAM harnkd, Office ouFstr 

and discharge. Other points higher up the Mis- No. oi Joim street, Now York, Oot. 20.—nji 


their Depository at the following vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent I 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to j 
.$25.00 Washington. 

.3.00 A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 

.60 times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 


sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights of , 
the inventor, and to transact business, In general, with great- 1 
er accuracy and dispatch than eould possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. 

Models can be sent With entire safety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re¬ 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 

C ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor,Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 

Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 

Circuit court—-second Monday in June and November. 
{XT' Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be¬ 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

F OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum¬ 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted^ fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply^of the best ^of 

kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 












